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Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions  Overseas 


COSTOFKINGS 
SICKNESS  MAY 
BE  $1,000,000 


TRAIN  KILLS  1 1  COWS 


1  ,  i , '1 1 1    I  \|,r.  .     l».,,hr«.   Int..  Herd 
on  Crossing  With  Dire 


Eleven  cow*  were  killed  by  o  Lon 
don,    Midland  &  Scottish  tmm 
:i  level    crossing    near  Wennlngtoi 
mldvay  between  Ralnharn  and  Pur- 
fleet  stations,  during  a  slight  tog 
One  of  three  herdsmen  driving  the 
cattle  had  a  narrow  escape.  When 
the  train,  the  approach  of  which 
'apparently  was  not  heard  dashed 

Medical  and   Surgical  Al-  ln,°  ,he  hrr<1  '        od  to  safety 

's  At  the  time  the  train  wax  truv.Ju  u 

KcprPSetltS  at  a  moderate  speed,  and  after  the 
impact  wu  brought  Lo  a  standr.till 

in- 


BRITISH  MILLS 
REPORT  TRABE 
ON  UP  GRADE 


londanc 
£35,000. 

tstimat' 


»  i  impact  woa  til 

According    to  Non*  of  the 

jured. 


I  HO  I  I  S  10.000 

for  on  k  rno\ 


Attendance  on  Their  Royal 
Pahmt  Necessitated  Phy- 
sicians Giving  Up  Private 
Practice  for  Time  Being 


140  QUAKES  IN  NIGHT 

MM   Papula  I    Ne«  Zealand 

■•n   Mianriegtf  Township 
Owing    lo  Shake* 


February  Foreign  Trade 
Returna  Disclose  Increase 
in  Lngland's  Staple  Indus- 
try, but  Falling  Otherwise 

MONTH'S  in i  \i  is 
I  h  ss  in  $45,000,000 


township  of  Arthur  Apparent  Adverse  Oper- 

iland.  Ls  deserted,  the      r  \        n  .  tot 

iting  Balance  to i  Second 
Month  oi  Year  Shows  De- 
crease of  $70,000,000 


The  whole 
Pass.  New  Zeal 

Inhabitants  having  been  rushed 
away  by  special  trains  owing  to 
earthquakes,  says  a  dispatch  from 
Auckland.  According  to  the  rel- 
ugce.s.  140  earthquake  shocks  were 
felt  lu  one  night,  and  residents  who 
were  at  a  dance  dashed  ou»  intn 
the    pouring    rain.    Pre»h  shocks 


LONDON.  April  6  -It  is  possible 
that  Parliament  will  make  a 
grant  to  cover  the  Immense  expense  have  been  felt  in  the  South  Alpina 
attendant  upon  the  illness  or  King 
Oeorge.  Lord  Dawson  of  Penn  in 
a  recent  statement  in  the  House  of 
Lards  hinted  at  such  a  poasihllny 

The  fees  to  be  paid  to  Lord  Daw- 
son of  Penn  and  Sir  Stanley  Hewrtt. 
the  royal  physicians,  will  run  Into 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  A* 
physlcian*-ln-ordlnary  to  the  King 
they  receive  MOO  each  a  year.  That 
*um  Is  supposed  to  cover  any  medi- 
cal attendance  that  either  doctor 
may  be  called  to  give  to  the  King  or 
Queen  during  the  year.  But  it 
obviously  does  not  cover  surh  medi- 
cal attendance  as  Lord  Dawson  and 
8lr  Stanley  gave  to  the  King  in  his 
Ulnes*  and  arc  still  giving  him. 

Sir  Stanley  gave  up  his  private 
practice  to  devote  all  his  time  to 


ranite.  but  no  lurther  damage  has 
been  done. 


1TTEMPT  MAY 
BRIGHTEN  LIFE 


Carnegie  Trust  Plan  to  In- 
troduce Amenities  of  Life 
as  Experimental  Effort  in 
Distressed  Coal  Areas 


his  royal  patient:  he  has  been  in  i 

HI  Cralgaell  PRO)  11)1  <  OM  ERTS 

the  King  went  there.  His  private 
practice  for  some  years  has  been 
worth  al  least  £10.000  a  year  lo  htm 
#1  court  it  is  said  he  will  receive 
115.000  for  his  services. 

Lord  Dawson,  who  has  not  had  to 
sacrifice  his  private  pracUce  to  the 
same  extent  as  8ir  Stanley,  will 
probably  receive  £10,000.  This  would 
bring  the  total  for  physicians  to 
about  1125.000.  Sir  Hugh  Rlgby.  who 
performed  the  operation  on  the  King 
and  attended  him  for  some  time 
afterwards,  will  receive  about  £3.000 
or  110.000. 
X-ray  specialists,  the  anaethetists 


l\/>  iTTRAi  TIONS 


Important  grants  were  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Carnegie 
United  Kingdom  Trust,  which  w/a* 
held  at  Broomhall.  Dunfermline, 
recently 

In  response  to  an  application  from 
an  emergency  committee  appointed 
by  the  National  Council  of  Social 
Service,  supported  by  a  letter  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  was  resolved 
lo  set  aside  £5,000  for  an  experi- 
mental effort  in  the  distressed  coal 


areas  or  Durliam  and  South  Wales, 
•  nd  blood  specialists,  roughly  will  with  the  object  of  providing  concerts, 
receive  from  £1.000  to  £500  each.  I  popular  lectures,  and  similar  ameni- 
There  were  eight  of  these  doctora  ,  Ues.    It  was  felt  that  the  trustees 


A  FAVORABLE  feature  of  the  re- 
*■  ports  of  Overseas  trade  of 
Oreat  Britain  In  February  w  is  >  an 
increase  in  exports  of  Iron,  steel 
and  their  manufactures. 

Tin  returns,  however,  as  to  gen- 
eral trade,  are  leas  satisfactory  than 
those  far  (he  opening  month  of  the 
year,  decreases  being  shown  In  both 
nports  and  exports  as  compared 
with  February  last  year,  whereas  the 
January  returns  recorded  consider  - 
ble  expansion  under  both  headings. 
Compared  with  a  year  ago  the  im- 
port* last  month  fell  by  £7.503.012, 
or  7.5  per  cent.  British  export*  de- 
creased by  £1,571.173.  or  2.7  per 
cent,  and  re-exports  were  El .363 .903 
lower,  or  a  decrease  of  11.7  per  cent. 
February  last  year  contained  one 
working  day  more  than  the  month 
just  past. 

The  apparent  adverse  balance  of 
trade  for  the  month  was  C25.3a3.0O0, 
compared  with  £39.374.000  tor  Jan- 
uary and  £29.951.000  In  February 
last  year,  and  ror  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year  £64.863.000 
against  £60.295.000  In  1928  and  £78  - 
408.000  In  1927. 

GAVE  HIS  LIFE  FOR 
THANKLESS  PEOPLE 

Death  of  Famous  Pad  it.  ■  Woodbine 
Willie."   FMHagftj  Itrferred 
To  by  Canon  Raven 


WILL  AUCTION 
FAMOUS  VASE 
THIS  SUMMER 

i   

Duke  of  Portland's  Unique 
I  xample  of  Roman 
Cameo  Glasswork  to  Ap- 
pear in  Salesroom 

ON  WAN  129  YE  IKS 
(I  BRITISH  Ml  SCI  M 


GIRL  ARRESTS  MASHER 


ii  in  l'rl\  -itr  «  Inlhi  •  lt> 
by  Lounge  l.isard  to 
lla\c  « 


INDIAN  VICEROY  IN  STATE  REGALIA 
Here  are  the  fust  photographs  of  the  Right  Honorable  Viscount  Goshen 
of  Hawkesbury  and  his  wife.  Lady  Goshen,  in  their  state  robes.  His 
Excellency  is  at  present  Governor  of  Madras.  India,  but  will  become 
Acting- Viceroy  of  India  when  His  Excellency  Lord  Irwin  returns  to 
England  for  a  four-month  vacation.  • 


DESERVES  PRAISE 

American  Writer  TV  IK  of  Wonder  - 
ful   Things   Done    by  Noncon- 
formist* in  England 


Known  to  most  people  by  his  old 


The  vitality,  enterprise  and  liber- 
ality of  the  Wesleyan  Church  de- 
serve the  very  greatest,  praise.  In- 
deed all  the  churches  here  do  re- 
markable things,  says  the  London 
correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Herald -Tribune.  The  Baptists  have 
Just  concluded  successfully  their 
£300,000  superannuation  fund-  and 
the  Presbyterians  hope  to  com- 
memorate their  Jubilee  Church 
Extension  Scheme  In  May  next 
with  £100.000.  One  or  the  moat 
striking  reports  ever  issued  by  the 


I1MS  IRISH 


THY 


Captain 
Club 
South 


Redmond  Tells 
That  North  and 
May    Be  United 


and  specialists  and  about  £8.000  will  .could  properly  Intensify  their  nor-  ,  5™£  _thrJ Rev'  1  x 
be  divided  among  them     'Die  ex 


army     nickname     of     "Woodbine  Connectlonal  Chapel  Commissioner 


pense  of  medical  and  surgical  at- 
c iii  ion  for  the  King  will  therefore 
e mount  to  not  less  than  £35.000. 
But  that  Is  only  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  Illness.  The  cost  of  the  dis- 
pensing rooms  may  be  £1.000  and 
•hat  of  the  drugs  another  £1.000. 
while  the  foes  for  the  dispensers 
Hill  run  Into  at  least  another  £1.000 

It  Is  estimated  that  a  total  of  over 
1200.000  will  be  required  to  cover  all 


'  real  programme  in  these "areas.  I  dert-Kennedy,  died  recently,  as 
where  prolonged  unemployment  and  i to,d  ,n  dispatches,  from  influenxa  at 


destitution  have  combined  to  pro-  St  Catherine 
duce  depression  and  loss  of  moral     !irorn^1'.  _8quare_. 

Library  grants  were  made  to 
twenty-two  boys'  and  eight  girls- 
clubs. 

Thirty-one  further  grants  were 
made  for  playing  fields,  one  being  in 
aid  or  a  large  scheme  in  the  con- 
gested area  of  Tottenham  and  an- 
other to  complete,    the  children'* 


V  u-a  rag**. 

Liverpool 


Aber- 
Mrs. 


Studdert-Kennedy  made  u  midnight , 

dash  by  motor  car  in  an  attempt  to  Westminster,    at    an  rxprnie 


expenses  of  the  Sovereign  s  Illness.  !  ■•cUon  of  the  Held  at  Kingston. 

|  presented  two  years  ago  by  the  King 
A  Anal  grant  of  £600  was  made  to 
complete  the  library  services  In  a 
number  of  small  homer,  administered 
by  Dr.  Bernardo's  organization 

A  grant  was  also  made  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  educational 
settlement  in  the  town  of  Dagen- 
ham.  where  the  community  residing 
on  the  London  County  Council 
housing  estate  is  at  the  moment 
almost  entirely  without  cultural 
amenities. 


ROBOT  SALESMAN 
OUTWITS  "DORA* 1 


Rich    Knl-rprKlnc    Merchants  <lr- 
■umvrnt  i  imdenmed  Relic  of 
Wartime  Legislation 

Sausages,  eggs,  bacon,  butter,  sal- 
mon and  a  host  of  other  uncooked 
eatables  are  being  sold  In  the  West. 
End  of  London  after  8  p.m.  and 
Dora  cannot  stop  It.  The  "salesman" 
la  a  huge  automatic  slot  machine 
containing  seventy-seven  different 
kinds  of  provisions  and  uncooked 
foods.  It  seems  as  though  the 
senseless  and  Irritating  restriction* 
Imposed  under  the  antiquated  rule 
of  Dora,  which  the  Home  Secretary 
supports,  will  eventually  be  rendered 
totally  Ineffective  by  this  develop- 
ment of  the  slot  machine. 

Unfortunately  the  victory  of  the 
•robot'  salesman  will  bring  htUe 
relief  to  the  small  shopkeeper  The 
new  super-slot  machine.-,  are  expen- 
*lve  to  purchase,  ao  that  unless  the 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  foodstuffs 
after  hours  are  removed  he  will  be 
unfairly  penalised 

if  he  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
an  automatic  "•  alesman"  to  outwit 
Dora  he  will  be  forced  to  surrender 
an  Important  part  of  his  trade  to 
richer  competitors.  The  London 
newspapers  have  repeatedly  pro- 
tested against  the  niggling  and  un- 
necessary laws  which  fine  a  poor 
woman  for  selling  milk,  corned  beef 
and  matches  after  eight  o'clock,  and 
prcsecate  a  shopkeeper  tor  serving 
cooked  ham  arter  hours  If  it  is  not 
not  * 


IMI'Hti:  HAS  IIVI  Ii 
MII1IIIN  LEPERS 


reach  her  husbands  bedside.  She 
left  Worcester,  whither  she  had 
gone  owing  to  the  Illness  of  her 
children,  and  traveled  all  night  with 
a  doctor  at  high  speed  only  to  And 
on  arrival  that  her  husband  had 
passed  sway. 

Born  in  Ireland  forty-six  years 
ago.  Mr.  Studdert-Kennedy.  as  an 
army  chaplain  In  France,  was  given 
his  famous  nickname  by  men  to 
whom  he  endeared  himself  by  his 
genuine  sympathy  and  undei stand- 
ing and  his  unfailing  supply  of 
cigarettes  He  gained  the  Military 
Cross  in  1917.  and  after  the  war  the 
King  made  him  one  of  his  honorary 
chaplains 


gives  a  list  of  mission  halls  built 
by  Uie  Weslevans  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  Since  1898.  ninety-eight, 
buildings  of  Uiat  sort  have  been 
erected,  costing  over  two  millions, 
in  addition  to  the  Central  Hall, 

of 

E350.000.  The  total  coat  of  new 
chapels,  halls,  schools,  ministers' 
houses,  enlargements  and  orgarui,  Ui 
the  last  thirty  years  was  no  less 
than  £13.000.000 


Sooner  Than  Expected 

SAYS  l HI  I  ST  ITE 
SHOW  S  POSSIBILITY 


SCIHITS  IN  EMPIKh 
NUMBER  654,130 


Sir  Robert   Baden -Powell    Tells  of 
Wonderful   (iron th  of  Movement 
—  Kir  Rally  In  August 


8lr  Robert  Baden- Powell,  the 
Chief  Scout,  has  announced  that  the 


»!•*  had  been  the  rector  of  8t  Ed- 
mund King  and  Martyr,  one  of  the  Duke   or   Oloucester   has  become 
City  churches.  Mnce  1922  president  of  the  Scout*  of  Glouces- 

Canon  Raven,  of  Liverpool  Cathe-  ter  and  that  Prince  Oeorge  was  now 
dral,  said:  "We  exploited  his  gifts ,  actively  interested  In  8ea  Scout 
and  took  advantage  of  hta  kindness,  work.  It  was  possible  to  claim,  he 
We  let  him  work  himself  to  death.  !  said,  that  every  member  of  the 
When  he  came  to  us  in  illness  and  Royal  Household  was,  in  one  way  or 
uncomplaining,  not  one  oi  the  htm-  another  connected  with  the  move- 
dreds  whose  cars  brought  them  tojmeut.  The  figures  showed  a  steady 
Relief  A«oclallon  l«uei  Appeal  r0r ,  hrar  him  ever  offered  him  a  lift.  He  Increase  In  number*.    There  were 


Fund*  to  Continue  Work 
of  eradication 


gave  hit  life  for  us. 


Empire 
entitled 


LIVINGSTONE  HONORED 

port  for  1928  ol  the  British  |   

Leprosy  Relief  Association  i  Actual  plans  looking  toward  th* 
"Some  Questions*  of  Empire  erection  of  a    monument    to  the 


WIPE  OUT  ESTATES 

ScotUah    I'niventtiea    Uberal  So- 
cieties   Would    Increase  Hue 
rewdon  Holy  to  C  onflsralion 


The  Union  or  University  Liberal 
Societies  in  conference  at  Glasgow 
has  approved  a  system  of  Inherit  - 
ance  taxaUon  which  »«  calculated 
to  break  up  great  estates  in  four 
generations.  The  scheme  proposes 
an  Increasingly  heavy  duty  upon 
i»eeond  and  subsequent  inheritance*, 
ao  graduated  that  it  would  wipe  out 
a  big  ancestral  property  by  the  time 
It  has  been  inherited  rour  times  The 
duty  would  be  levied  not  upon 
death,  but  upon  succession .  the 
stale  would  pay  the  fused  person 
an  annuity  of  five  per  cent  upon  the 
amount  of  estate  taken  from  him 


•Suffering."  shows  that  a  great  deal 
of  important  work  is  being  done  by 
agencies  which  receive  support  in 
varied  forms  from  the  association 
The  way  Is  arduous,  but  it  Is  be- 
lieved that,  given  adequate  fundv 
the  goal  can  be  reached  within  a 
generation  Very  cautious  estimates 
give  the  number  of  lepers  within 
the  King's  Dominions  at  416.000.  but 
the  leading  authority  in  India.  Dr 
Mutr.  of  the  Calcutta  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  has  stated  that  a 
carefully  conducted  but  limited 
survey  tends  to  show  that  in  that 
country  alone  there  are  between 
half  a  million  and  a  million  suffer- 
err  The  dUiease  is  rife  In  the 
African  colonies  and  protectorates 
It  Is  to  be  found  In  many  other 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  even  in 
Britain  Itself  there  are  fifty  lepers 


BILLYCAN  AS  SAFE 


memory  of  David  Livingstone,  mis- 
sionary and  explorer,  have  been 
started  by  the  Central  Council  of 
the  Federated  Caledonian  Society 
of  South  Africa  it  was  announced 
In  Johannesburg.  A  fund  of  from 
880.000  to  $80,000  $10,000  of  which 
has  been  raised — is  being 
rrom  sympathizers  ,,t  the  project 
throughout  the  world  The  Central 
Council  has  arranged  to  carry  on 
the  organisation  work  of  raising  the 
rund  in  such  a  way  that  every  cent 
contributed  will  go  direct  to  the 
memorial  fund.  Livingstone,  who 
was  born  in  Blantyrc.  Lanarkshire 
Scotland,  on  March  19.  1813,  was 
buried  In  Westminster  Abbey  April 
18.  1874.  yet.  In  nil  8outh  Africa  no 
memorial  exists  to  the  memory  of 
the  explorer  who  paseed  Uiirty  years 
of  his  life  in  an  effort  to  evangelize 
the  native  races,  to  explore  the  in- 
dlsoovered  aecreLt  of  Africa  and  to 
abolish  the  slavw  trade. 


Railway  l  nn,i  Spmtken 


Tin    and    Other  llnmrlv 
OttTd   Hoard  of 
Over  HMM 

  j    The  Southern  Railway 

Hidden  In  an  aged  workman's  hut  |  that  after  a  period  of  experiment- 


now  054  130  Scouts  in  the  Empire, 
an  increase  of  71.907.  It  the  world 
there  were  1,800.000  ScouLv  repre- 
senting forty-two  countries.  There 
was  an  increase  of  28.000  in  India, 
while  in  South  Africa  they  were 
going  ahead,  with  British  and  Boers 
(  working  together,  which  was  a  very 
splendid  thing  Work  among  the 
physically  defective  boys  was  also  on 
the  increase.  109  troops  having  been 
formed  in  hospitals,  etc. 

M«  t  of  the  BrltKh  public  schools 
now  had  their  Scout  troops  of  boys 
1  ■  I  preparing  ultimately  to  become 
m~ou  tin  asters  The  training  school 
for  scoutmasters  in  Epping  Forest 
had  made  steady  progrcvv  and 
among  the  puplLs  there  were  iwcnty 
from  different  foreign  countries. 
Preparattonr,  were  now  fairly  com- 
plete for  camping  30.000  visitor*  for  , 
the  coming-of-age  rally  at  Blrken-  YT*1 
head  in  August  next  Large  num- 
bers were  coming  from  the  Domln- 
Icn.v  European  countries  and  the 
United  SUtea.  He  looked  to  the 
Jamboree  to  consolidate  and  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  past  few  years 
■nd  to  set  the  movement  on  a  really 
sound  and  widespread  foundation, 
both  Imperially  and  ror  ultimate 
international  rrlendships  of  a  new 
and  hopeful  type. 


Speech  on  St,  Patrick's  Day 
seems  to  be  the  exclu.sivc  prerogaUve 
or  frtah  exiles  In  London.  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool,  says  the  cor- 
respondent of  The  New  York  Her- 
ald-Tribune. At  their  gatherings, 
the  affairs  of  the  Ir'.sh  nation  were 
reviewed  at  some  length  and  in  all 
cases  a  note  of  optimism  was  struck. 
Probably  the  moil  .nlgniflcant  speech 
was  that  of  Captain  William  Red- 
mond at  the  Irish  Club  in  London 
for  he  was  both' the  spokesman  of 
President  Cosgrave  and  the  son  of 
the  late  famous  Iriah  leader.  John 
Redmond.  Only  two  years  ago  he 
all  but  wrecked  the  Cosgrave  ad- 
ministration, his  plans  miscarrying 
by  the  single  vote  of  the  now  im- 
mortal Jinks,  who  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared from  the  Dall  when  the 
vote  was  being  taken,  after  having 
pledged  himself  to  vote  for  the 
government's  overthrow 

Captain  Redmond  said  in  London 
that  the  Free  State  has  shown  the 
world  that  Irishmen  can  be  trusted; 
that  their  word  is  their  bond  and 
thai  In  International  credit  they 
are  second  to  no  nation.  He  de- 
clared tluu  the  people  here,  as  much 
as  those  of  Oreat  Britain,  were 
determined  that  the  treaty  would  be 
honored.  He  appealed  to  his  hearers 
to  come  to  the  new  Ireland,  which, 
although  not  yet  an  accomplished 
reality,  was  nevertheless  an  ancient, 
historic  country  where  they  would 
find  good  sport  and  good  frtends 
with  the  same  old  characteristics 
and  traditions  of  hospitality. 

Sooner  than  many  people  expect- 
ed. Captain  Redmond  declared, 
they  would  find  the  north  and  south 
uf  Ireland  realizing  that  union  was 
the  best  thing  for  themselves  and 


in  boxes,  blllvcan.*..  odd  corners  and 
crevices,  officials  of  the  Australian 
Public  Curator  s  Office  found  stacks 
of  gold  and  silver  coins  amounting 
to  £2.138.  says  a  message  from  Bris- 
bane There  was  a  kerosene  tin  full 
of  sliver  coins  totaling  £1.000  a 
blllyean  containing  £155  In  silver,  a 
tool  che«  containing  £584  In  gold 
and  bags  Of  various  coins  dis- 
tributed over  the  hut  The  hut  u 
situated  at  Coorparoo.  a  tiny  station 
near  Brisbane,  and  the  visit  of  the 
officials  followed  the  man's  removal 
to 


Lng  with  loud -speakers  at  London 
Bridge  it  has  been  derided  1o  make 
them  a  permanent  part  of  the 
organization  for  handling  the  home- 
ward rush-hour  traffic  The  loud- 
speakers are  installed  on  platforma 
They  will  be  used  to  Impart  Infor- 
mation regarding  Incoming  trains. 

/  tmdonU  Hutu  Defa 

The  net  debt  of  London  s  141  local 
authorities  at  March  31.  1938  the 
last  year  tor  which  information  is 
available,  was  1130.947,537. 


London  direct  4eddcHu 

During  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December.  1928  there 
were  30,248  street  accidents  to  per- 
sons and  property  In  the  Metro- 
politan Police  area  There  were  385 
persons  killed  and  13.132  Injured 
Crossing  without  due  care  caused 
'he  death  of  128  persons,  and  hesi- 
tating or  faltering  forty  Of  the 
385  deaths,  thirty-four  were  caused 
by  motor-omnlbuv*  u»n  by  tram- 
cars,  fourteen  by  motor  cabs.  138  bv 
private  motor  cars,  fifty -five  by 
101  by 


th 


MELBA  HAS  NEW  JOB 

In  Collaboration  With  Sir  Thomss 
8>  "  ham  Orrat  Diva  to  Compose 
league   of   Nations  Opera 

With  a  record  of  success  behind 
her  which  would  more  than  satisfy 
people.  Dame  Nellie  Melba. 
world-famous  singer,  is  setting 
out  on  what  she  describes  as  "the 
crowning  achievement  of  my 
career  "  She  la  Joining  Sir  Thomas 
Beerham  in  creating  the  great 
League  of  Nation*.  Opera  by  which 
Sir  Thomas  hopes  to  give  ail  Brit- 
ain an  opportunity  of  enjoying  the 
best  there  is  to  be  had  In  opera. 

ht  i  fdera  Released 


Mr.  de  Valera.  who  had 
undergoing  a  sentence  of  a  month  s 
imprisonment  in  the  first  division  In 
Belfast  Jail,  for  contravening  an 
order  excluding  him  rrom  Northern 
Ireland,  was  released  and  taken  bv 
motor  car  to  Adavoyle.  the  border 
station,  where  he  was  placed  in  a 
train  ror  Dublin 

SMMM  Itrnttf  h   I  in*  * 

Instead  of  electrlcitv.  the  London 
*  Northeastern  Railway  has  adopt- 
ed steam  for  individual  rat!  ro«rh~ 
for  use  on  branrh  lines  to  meet  the 
of 


Was  Bought  by  Third  of 
Line  for  £  1 .029  and  Has 
Been  on  Exhibition  Since 
1810   

A  PTKR  being  exhibited  on  loan 
c\  continuously  by  successive  Dukes 
of  Portland  for  119  years  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  celebrated 
Barberlnl  or  Portland  vase  will  be 
sold  at  Christie's  on  May  2.  The 
vessel,  which  is  now  assigned  bv 
the  best  authorities  to  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Roman  Empire,  is 
a  world  famous  vase  of  antique  glass, 
which  on  being  broken  by  a  gallery 
vuiltor  resulted  In  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  a  rule  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  to  carry  walking -sticks 
beyond  the  main  entrance  of  the 
museum 

The  early  history  of  the  vase. 
;  which  la  the  flnect  example  of  Ro- 
man cameo  glasswork  to  survive 
until  today,  has  been  the  subject  or 
much  discussion  At  one  lime  It 
was  universally  accepted  as  true 
that  the  vase  had  been  found  iu  a 
marble  tarrophagus  under  Monte 
del  Oranor.  near  Rome,  in  1592  It 
was  long  believed  that  the  sarcopha- 
gus housed  the  bodies  of  Alexander 
.Sevcnis  and  his  mother.  Mammaea. 
A.D.  235.  it  is  now  stated  by  arch- 
aeologists that  tills  story  Is  false. 

Close  examination  shows  that  the 
vase  belongs  to  an  earlier  period 
than  that  of  Severus  and  it  Is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  first  century  of  the 
empire.  • 

In  1820  It  came  into  the  po«ses- 
slon  of  Cardinal  Barberlnl.  later 
Pope  Urban  VIII  More  than  a 
hundred  years  later  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  James  B  Aberdeen,  an 
architect  and  archaeologist,  who 
lived  In  Rome  in  the  years  follow- 
ing 1750.  In  1770  he  sold  It  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  he  In  turn 
sold  It.  fifteen  years  later,  to  Mar- 
garet. Duchess  of  Portland,  for 
£1  890  On  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
her  collection,  known  as  the  Port- 
land Museum,  was  sold  and  the  vase 
appearing  at  the  end  of  the  sale 
was  bought  by  the  third  Duke  of 
Portland  for  £1.029 

In  1810  this  antique  was  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum  as  a  loan, 
and  on  February  7.  1845.  it  was 
wantonly  broken  by  a  man  giving 
the  name  of  William  Lloyd,  a  aoene 
painter.  He  was  fined  £3  for  "break- 
ing the  gla«s  shade  over  the  vase." 
The  pieces  of  the  vase  were  Joined 
together  with  extraordinary  skill. 

Delicate  sculpture  in  low  relief  on 
the  va.se  deplct3  the  story  or  the 
courtahlp  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
parents  of  Achilles 

SINGAPORE  WHITES 
D6JEET  TO  CHINES 

Residents    Stress     Importation  gf 
London  Workers  Paid  by  Own- 
em  of  Works 

Singapore  naval  base,  which  Is 
under  construction  at  a  cost  of 
£7.750  000.  and  which  has  often  been 
the  subject  or  bitter  comment,  is 
once  again  in  the  limelight.  Most 
of  the  cost  of  the  base  Is  being 
borne  by  the  British  taxpayer,  itnO 
In  a  letter  to  the  London  press  a 
Singapore  correspondent  makes  se- 
rious allegations  concerning 

The  way  In  which  British  fore- 
men, clerks  of  works,  etc  .  are  ex- 
ported from  England  at  great  ex- 
pense to  Singapore  while  European 
residents  there  remain  unemployed, 
the  salaries  these  men  are  paid,  the 
employment  of  Chinese  labor  and 
the  granting  of  contracts  to  Chinese 
firms,  the  British  taxpayers'  monev 
being  thus  diverted  into  foreign 
pockets. 

The  correspondent  encloses  cut- 
tings from  Malayan  newspapers  sup- 
porting his  contention  that  a  Lew 
broom  is  needed  to  sweep  things 
clean  1 

At  verv  great  expense  '  he  writes, 
"nearly  all  the  Europeans  are  sent 
out  from  England  Their  pay  Is 
about  8800  a  month,  with  two  weeks' 
leave  a  year."  <Wiih  the  Malayan 
dollar  at  2s  4d  this  is  f70  a  month, 
£840  a  year  I 


Arrested  by  a  policewoman  In 
plain  clothes.  Frederick  James  Look, 
aged  fifty-six.  was  remanded  on  ball 
III  London  recently,  accused  of  man* 
Insulting  words  and  behavior 
Women  Police  Constables  Ritchie 
and  Hill  .said  they  were  on  duty  In 
plain  clothes  ui  Piccadilly  when  Lock 
smiled  and  spoke  to  Ritchie  She 
disclosed  her  Identity,  and  said  she 
would  arrest  him  He  replied.  "Oh. 
lady,  don't  do  that  Please  give  me 
a  chance."  On  the  way  to  the 
p  ihce  station  he  repeatedly  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  go.  saying  "Do  have 
■  heart  "  Lock  said  he  arcldently 
brushed  against  Ritchie  and  apol- 
ogized. When  he  passed  her  again 
there  was  mutual  recognition  He 
may  tiavc  said  something,  but  did 
not  touch  her  arm  or  call  her  "dear ' 
or  "dearie  " 

UNDERSTANDS  ENGLAND 

Dickens.  Shelley  and  Disraeli  Kiog- 

r.iph.  r  is  Frew  bmaa  Who 

Studied  English 

Andre  Maurots.  biographer  of 
Dickens,  8helley  and  Disraeli,  is  a 
prosperous  cloth  manufacturer  oi 
Elbeuf.  France,  as  well  as  a  success- 
ful and  prcmperous  writer  His  real 
name  Is  Emlle  Hertaog  During  the 
World  War  he  was  attached  to  the 
British  army  In  France  \s  an  inter- 
preter. "If  It  had  not  been  for  the 
war.  he  might  have  stayed  in  his 
factory.  As  It  was  he  learned  to 
understand  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish." 

PALACE  IS  NOW 
HALL  OF  lilil.ll 

Society  of  Incorporated 
British  Accountants  Ac- 
quire  Famous  Astor 
House  on  Embankment 

//  is  msr  CVRIOl  s 

ROOM  W  IQptEKm 

The  British  Society  of  Incorpo- 
rated Accountants  and  Auditors  has 
recenUy  acquired  the  famous  old 
house  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
In  Londou  which  the  first  Lord 
Astor  built  about  thirty-five  years 
ago.  Now  known  as  Incorporated 
Accountants  Hail.  It  has  Just  been 
opened  by  the  Duke  of  York. 

Situated  close  to  the  Temple,  the 
house  Is  familiar  to  most  Londoners 
for  the  large  gilded  weathervane  on 
the  roof,  in  the  shape  of  the 
caravel  in  which  Columbus  set  sail 
for  America.  It  Is  built  in  Tudor 
style  of  Portland  stone  and  is  said 
to  have  cost  Lord  Astor  £1.250.000 
The  Duke  or  York  referred  to  It  in 
his  opening  speech  as  "a  unique 
specimen  of  architecture,  represent- 
ing the  highest  skill  of  British  art 
and  craftsmanship" 

The  staircase  hall  on  the  ground 
floor  has  floors  of  inlaid  marble. 
Jasper  and  porphyry,  and  its  rich 
staircase  la  adorned  with  figures 
from  Lord  Astor's  novel,  "The  Three 
Musqueteers. "  On  the  wall  are 
portraits  of  the  successive  presidents 
of  the  Accountants  Society. 

In  the  great  hall  on  the  Ant  floor 
—  a  room  more  than  seventy  feet 
long—  tlie  high  hammerbeam  roof  Is 
of  carved  Spanish  mahogany  The 
paneled  walls  are  elaborately  fash- 
ioned out  of  cedar,  giving  off  Its  de- 
lightful fragrance  Above  the  panel- 
ing Is  a  frieze  adorned  with  a  long 
series  of  carved  portrait h.  in  bas- 
relief,  glided  to  make  them  stand 
out  in  th?  shadow  of  the  dark  roof, 
of  such  men  and  women  at  Bis- 
marck. Anne  Bole>n  Voltaire  and 
Alfred  the  Oreat.  Above  this 
frieze,  standing  under  small  trac- 
erled  canopies,  are  gilded  statues  of 
the  characters  in  Scott's  "Ivanhoe." 

The  chimney  piece  is  also  a  work 
of  art.  being  elaborately  carved  in 
cedar,  with  inset  expanses  of  glass 
painted  to  represent    SwKs  land- 

There  la  no  more  curious  room 
in  London  than  this  hall  "  wTUH 
one  observer,  "which  was  intended 
by  Its  creator  to  be  a  sort  of  temple 
of  culture  and  expresses  in  a 
curious  way  his  own  tastes  In  art 
snd  literature." 


JERSEY  EILY'S 
SISTERS  LACK 
LIKELY  SWAIN 

Little  Channel  Island  Has 
Greatest  Proportion  of 
Spinsters  Than  Any  Otln-i 
British  Section 


Itl  M()  i\  SHORT. H.I 
OF  ELIGIBLE  YOl  Ills 


Ambitious  Young  Men  Mi- 
grate to  England  aild  Bret- 
ons Come  to  Dig  Potato 
Crop  and  Remain 


'PHE  recent  passing  of  "The  Jer- 
I  *ey  Lily"  has  called  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  that  particular 
portion  of  the  ChnnnrJ  Islands,  and 
it  Is  round  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  population  there  are  more 
xpmstrrs  Tn  Jersey  than  there  are 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  It  is  not  because  Jer- 
•e\  glrb  lack  good  looks  With  cen- 
turies of  Norman  blood  in  their 
veins,  ana  with  complexions  which 
Channel  breeees  have  made  the  envy 
of  all  observers,  most  of  them  are 
very  pretty.  There  are  not  the 
young  men  to  marry  them— that  Is 
all 

"Marriage  prospects  of  most  Jer- 
sey girls  are  very  black,  the  mother 
of  two  very  beautiful  daughters  .said 
to  a  reporter  "The  last  thing  in 
the  world  I  would  think  of  doing 
would  be  to  keep  the  girls  on  the 
Island.  I  do  not  want  to  force  them 
into  marriage,  but  I  'li  nk  they 
should  have  the  chance  which  every 
girl  can  reasonably  expect  to  have. 
8o  I  .shall  send  them  to  England. 
There  la  nothing  wrong  wlUi  the 
Jersey  men— what  few  there  are  ' 

The  exodus  rrom  the  island  of 
young  men  who  are  today  wholly 
Anglicised  Is  producing  a  noticeable 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

"An  increasing  number  of  Bretons 
are  settling  on  the  island."  paid  a 
leading  potato  grower.  "They  come 
over  originally  to  dig  potatoes—  for, 
while  Jersey  people  plant  potatoes, 
they  don't  dig  them.  About  one- 
third  of  the  laliind  is  under  potatoes, 
and  tn  six  weeks  we  export  nearly 
£1,000.000  worth  " 

While  potato- grow  lng  does  not 
seem  to  lead  to  lomunce.  there  Is  a 
gleam  of  hope  for  Jersey's  marriage- 
able daughters 

The  island  is  rapidly  developing 
as  a  holiday  resort,  and  considerable 
pains  are  being  taken  to  make  It 
more  attractive.  Last  year  the  num- 
ber or  visitors  reached  a  record 
figure,  and  it  Is  probable  that  in 
future  the  Island  lassies  will  llnd 
their  charms  adequately  appreciated. 

rn  n 


in  flapped  vim: 


Ktran  Ballot  of  Newly- Enfranchised 
Females  <;lve»  Mr.  Baldwin 
a  Majority 

Latest  figures  show  that  the  Con- 
servatives are  still  maintaining 
their  lead  In  the  great  straw  ballot 
being  conducted  In  London.  New 
totals  up  lo  the  middle  of  March 
aroused  national  Interest.  7  he 
"state  of  the  parties"  in  the  ballot 
was  the  topic  of  discussion  in  al) 
political  clubs.  These  new  totals 
are:  Conservatives.  112.873,  Social- 
ists. 100.159:  Liberals.  74.770 

The  ballot,  which  is  to  obtain 
some  Idea  of  how  the  5.000,000  new- 
ly-enfranrhlsed  women  will  use 
their  votes  In  the  next  general  elec- 
tion, in  being  conducted  on  lines  of 
absolute  Impartiality  This  Is  one 
or  the  secrets  of  its  ama/tng  sue- 


Over  287.000  w-cmen  already  have 
cast  their  votes  in  the  ballot 


Stilunirr  Manor 

The  london  Institute  of  Historical 
Research  discovers  that  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Washington*  with  Siil- 
grave  Manor  dates  back  to  March  10. 
1539.  when  Laurence  Washington 
paid  Henr.  VIII  £321  14s  lOd  for 
this  "part  of  the  dissolved  monastery 
of*  St.  Andrew.  Northampton,  Eng- 


FEE,  THREE  GUINEAS" 


Count***   of    Oxford    and  Aaquilh 
Torn.   tlone.|   Peony  Advlafng 
as  to  "Interior  ~ 


NONAGENARIAN  DRIVER 


to  Operate 
of 


Ninety -year -old  Mrs  Julia  Hames. 
of  Richmond  Park  Road.  Bourne- 
mouth, who  flret  rode  a  bicycle  when 
she  was  sixty-two.  has  now  learned 
to  drive  a  motor  car  At  the  dicta- 
tion of  her  son-in-law  she  wrote 
down  the  various  movements  neces- 
sary to  act  a  car  In  motion,  and 
learned  them  by  heart,  before  iit 
first  |es*on  "I  rn  not  a  bit  ner- 
vous." she  said,  "and  after  half  an 
hour  s  instruction  I  was  able  to  take 
the  wheel  and  drive  myself,  fltnee 
then  1  have  often  been  out  driving 
along  the  quieter  roads 


\aval  Oil  Supply 

Britain's  concern  about  oil  sup- 
plies 'of  which  eighty -four  per  cent 
of  the  world  total,  it  is  said.  Is  pos- 
sessed by  the  United  States  while 
two  per  cent  Is  in  the  empire »  L* 
due  to  the  exclusive  use  of  oil  by 
her  navy,  the  Increasing  number  of 
oil  burners  In  her  merchant  marine 
and  the  recent  meehanlra»inn  of  her 
army  with  oil -driven  machines. 


BrikdmU  "  talih  Great*  • 

Despite  condition*  indicated  by 
the  rise  in  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed  to   1 .282900.   BrltUh  wealth 


The  Countess  of  Oxford  and  As- 
qulth.  better  known  as  "Margot 
AsquHJv"  has  now  become  a  pro 
feaslonal  advisor  on  Interior  decora - 
'ion  She  has  already  had  three 
hundred  cards  printed  ror  distribu- 
tion Under  her  address  with  cor- 
onet and  phone  number  the  cards 
announce  that  the  Connteas  of  Ox- 
ford will  be  at  home  from  10  30 
pntil  1  pm  Tuesdays.  Wednesdays 
and  Thursdays  "To  advise  her  client* 
upon  matters  of  lasts  In  furniture, 
color  and  decoration  "  At  the  bot- 
tom left  hand  comer  of  the  card 

lis  printed.  "Pee.  three  guineas  -no 
-ommiaaloni"     Lady   Oxford  ha* 

:  long  been  noted  for  her  taste  and 

.  knowledge  of  antiques   At  her  home 
The    Wharf  '    Sutton  Courtenay. 
Berkshire,  she  transformed  an  old 

.  barn  Into  a  beautiful  studio  She 
also  decorated  a  room  for  The  Lon- 
don Dally  Mall  «  annual  Ideal  home 
rxhlbltion 


/  to*  BritUh  Iromdod 

KM."   Warrior  the  fir«t  Brit  tap 


ao  Increased  that  it  applied  to  new  irtmelad.  was  towed  out  of  Porla- 
inveatment*  In  the  first  half  of  1828 


about  8200X100.000  more  than  in  the   broke,  where  she  will  be 

hulk  for  the  mooring  at 
was  completed  In  1881. 


period  last 


the 


mouth   Harbor   recently   for  Pem- 
broke, where  she  will  be  u«ed  as  a 
total  (  hulk  rnr  the  mooring  of  ollerf  She 
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Soft  Answers 


She  Was  One  <>t  Thpsc  Persistently 
Angelic   Wives.    Pbc  Result  w  is 

What  You'd  f:xpt\  t 


"a 


THE  light  of  the  late  afternoon  surging 
through  the  windows  of  the  MU1  hou^e 
rji « il  i : ■   uui  (■■  vi  \    iw  rh   torn    oi    A  im 
u. 'I    •  :  •  alii    In    Mir   1  '.i*!..  anil    ! 1. 1 ! .l  1 : .u,  .   -u     1  iU 

Mrs  Hubert  Sheridan  told  herself,  it  was  a* 
if  the  color  themselves  came  trooping  into  her 
..•itwing  mx.ih  she  ua*  glad  thai  it  was  at 
bOtt  ftgj  MMH  MM  IMMP  only  she 
a:  hed  that  Rite  were  ever  there.  He  would 
lie  sure  to  ask  for  her  today,  as  always,  and 
as  always,  she  wa.s  out. 
The  light  was  still  golden,  the  tire  was  blaz- 

)..    k.-.t!.     ....       'earning     v.h-i.    -!  -  .a:- 

hun  enter  the  passage  They  had  been  mar- 
ried for  years,  yet  for  her  the  sound  of  hut 
latch-key  had  not  lost  Its  tavor.  He  did  not 
honk  the  horn  as  he  used  to  do  when  he 
turned  the  comer  and  ran  into  ttie  garagr 
but  hi*  step  at  the  side  door  was  Juat  as 
provocative  as  in  the  old  days 
8he  turned  toward  him  a  smiling  face.  said. 

Tea  is  Just  ready.  Hubert. '  She  had  ceased 
to  be  disappointed  at  that  unsmiling  entrance 
of  his— It  had  begun  so  graually.  that  quiet 
grey  way  of  entering  She  did  notice  that,  as 
he  greeted  her.  he  was  looking  not  at  her  but 
at  the  tea  table. 

Her  hand  was  on  the  teapot  handle.  She 
watted  and.  to  make  sure  that  he  was  ready  to 

it  down,  she  said  gently: 
"There's  your  chair." 

(Aeurness  and  Coldness 

*T*0  which    he    responded,  with  immense 
clearness  and  coldness: 
T  aee  it .'• 

She  poured  his  tea  and  thought:  "lies  tired 
-his  head  ache*.  I  fancy.    But  why  does  he 

act  so  irritated  when  I'm  so   careful  to  be 

kind?" 

She  spoke  hurriedly — some  way.  she  wanted 
passionately  to  cover  that  instant  and  to  go 
forward  with  him.  into  this  hour,  in  the  old 
way.  80  she  said  quite  sweetly,  intonations  or 
running  all  through  her  words: 


"This  tea  has  a  delicious  odor." 

To  which  he  inquired.  "Is  It  any  different 
from  the  tea  that  we  have  smelled  yesterday, 
and  the  day  before,  and  the  day  before  that?" 
A-aln  she  covered  it.  Disregarding  his 
irony,  she  replied  softly: 

"I  don't  know  I  think  it  must  be— it  Is  so 
very  delicious." 

"Nothing."  he  amid,  as  he  took  his  cup. 
could  be  of  more  terrific  importance." 

She  had  rung  for  sandwiches,  and  they 
•  nine,  hot  and  deliriously  browned  and  but- 
tered. She  watched  him  while  he  tasted  one- 
it  was  a  recipe  she  had  been  to  some  trouble 
to  get.  He  said  nothing.  She  burst  out  girl- 
ishly. "Aren't  tbey  good?"  He  replied.  "I 
haven't  given  them  a  Tair  show  yet  " 

She  began  to  feel  the  thing  that  she  feared 
—that  slow  thickening  and  tightening  In  her 
cheat  that  swift  little  current  that  ran  up  to 
the  back  of  her  head  and  pulled.  She  used  to 
I  eel  these  at  the  first  word  of  coldness  or 
criticism— but  that  was  long  ago.  Now  she 
could  sometimes  face  two.  three,  a  half-dozen 
Mich  tiny  assaults  and  keep  her  composure. 
She  liad  gone  steadily  about  gaining  such  con- 
trol, but  today— as  If  it  were  an  artificial  thing, 
and  as  If  she  had  not.  after  all.  created  enough 
cells  for  It  to  operate  in— today  it  suddenly 
left  her.  and  she  felt  herself  growing  tense. 

Plans  in  Ruin 

CHE  put  down  her  own  cup  untaated  and 
stared  at  the  window,  where  the  sun  still 
signalled  Bhe  was  not  thinking  of  the  hour 
thai  she  had  planned  so  happily  and  that  lay 
in  ruins,  as  it  lay  in  ruins  so  many  days.  She 
wa*  merely  struggling  desperately  to  keep  her 
control.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  near;  she 
was  cold;  she  was  trembling.  Hubert  should 
not  do  this  to  her— she  said  It  over  and  over. 
Hubert  should  not  do  this  to  her. 

She  *aicl  nothing,  and  this  seemed  to  irritate 
him.  "What  are  you  glum  about.  Floradora?" 
he  inquired,  and  It  came  to  her  to  say.  "I  didn't 
know  you  had  looked  at  me  enough  to  see 
whether  I  was  glum'  or  not."  but  this  she  sur- 
mounted and  replied  evenly:  "I  was  thinking 
how  beautiful  the  sunlight  is.  Hubert  " 

"The  sunlight!  Would  It  be  too  hard  to 
think  of  me  once  in  a  while?'  he  inquired. 

"Haven't  I  thought  to  have  ready  for  you 
this  magnificent  tea?-'  she  reminded  him. 
"Havent  I  looked  forward  to  It  for  two  hours?" 
And  did  you  Invite  Rite?"  he  asked  dryly. 

It  was  too  bad  of  Rita  Every  day  her 
lather  asked  for  her.  and  she  was  r.lmost  neve-- 
there 

"She  Is  assisting  at  th-  Brauers'  today."  her 
mother  explained. 

•Why  aicnt  >ou  inert?" 

'  I  was  there."  she  said  "I  left  early— It  was 
viTy  crowded—"  Her  haate  and  flush  might 
have  told  him  thai  she  had  left  to  make  this 
hour  comfortable  for  him.  Apparently  It  told 
him  nothing,  for  he  said: 

"Weren  t  you  having  a  good  time — eh?" 

She  was  silent. 

"And  I'll  wager."  he  went  on  laaily.  "you 
were  laying  It  to  clothes-thinking  that,  if  you 
luccd  spend  more  on  them 

1  In-  Mmwmm  of  It 

CHE  waited  Just  long  enough  to  make  him 
feel  his  meanest  over  this,  if  it  was  In 
him  Then  she  asked  him  very  sedately  if  she 
-  hould  ring  for  more  sandwiches-  He  rose  and 
poked  violently  at  the  fire  She  wondered  if 
he  was  ashamed,  and  If  that  was  what  made 
the  sparks  fly  so  thickly. 

When  he  had  gone,  she  sat  pressing  her 
hands  together  and  thinking:  "I  won't  cry — I 
won  t  I  won  t  even  ache  I  "  She  tried  to  sUll 
the  terrible  physical  oppression  that  was  pour- 
ing over  her.  lifted  her  cold  cup  to  her  lips 
and  kept  saying.  "He  shall  not  make  me  feel 
like  this  I  am  too  proud  and  too— too  decent 
to  be  involved  In  this  sort  of  thing  " 

She  heard  the  brakes  of  their  car  grind 
down  the  street.  That  would  be  Rlla— it  was 
early;  ahe  might  look  In  the  drawing-room 
The  outside  door  ahut.  there  were  voices,  and 
Rita  did  look  in  entered  followed  by  the  tall 
loose  figure  that,  in  these  days,  was  usually 
to  be  found  following  Rita. 

"Mummy!    Tea  not  over!    Olve  us 
we  are  both  dying  of  thirst.   lis  ten 
since  we  had  ours*    Here's  Steven,  dear 

Mr*    Sheridan  felt  a 


that  slie  could  look  up  and  reply  with  a  voice 
u!  •    »>  .'  »••»•    si,.-  ran*  1 01  tea  mm 
Rite  dropped  on  a  stool  at  her  feet  and  said: 
Mummy,  don't  you  think  8feve  is  a  dear? 
Sitting  where  Hubert  had  sat,  Steve  looked 
at  Flora  and  grinned  happily 

V  >u  dont  know  what  that's  worth.  Mrs. 
Sheridan,"  he  said,  "to  have  Rita  get  that 
idea" 

"Well,  he  is."  said  Rita  "I'm  thinking  of 
,  «!.•.„•  him  to 


\othing  to  Startle 
f-jER  mother  glanced  at  her— young,  clear. 

unbelievably  youthful  and  unshadowed 
Her  eyes  were  meeting  Steve's  eyes  quite 
gravely  there  was  evidently  nothing  in  her 
words  that  should  startle  anybody  of  the  least 
claim  to  modernity,  least  of  all  Steve. 

"Oo  on,"  he  said.  That  Is,  If  you  think 
your  mother  would  have  me  In  the  family." 

"Not  today."  Rita  told  him.  "This  is  bar- 
gain day— I'm  afraid  to  risk  it  " 

Flora  Sheridan  poured  the  tea  and  watched 
them  and  listened.  They  were  talking  now 
of  some  affair  of  the  afternoon 

"Oh,  she  was  a  brick."  said  Rita  positively. 

"She  sure  was  a  brick."  Steve  assented. 

"If  I  were  a  man."  said  Rita.  "I'd  be  in  love 
with  a  woman  like  that  So  steady  and  de- 
pendable and  there.  80  reasonable  I  think 
that's  what  a  man  has  a  right  to  expect  of  the 
woman  he  loves — pure  reason." 

"You've  got  it."  said  8teve. 

'That's  ambiguous."  Rita  complained.  "But 
gnyway,  I  should  think  that  a  man  who  didn't 
draw  a  reasonable  wife  has  a  right  to  kick." 

"You've  got  some  mighty  good  ideas.  Rita. " 
said  Steven.  "I  never  thought  Id  fall  in  love 
with  a  sensible  girl,  but  I  have." 

"Hasn't  this  tea  a  delicious  odor?"  said  Rita 
suddenly.  And.  "Just  what  I  was  thinking." 
said  8teve. 

Dress  far  Din m 1 

FLORA  heard  him  agree,  assent,  and  look 
r  up  at  Rita  adoringly  at  everything  that 
she  said,  and  she  grew  so  dlsfralt  that  they 
told  her  that  they  bored  her.  and  that  anyway 
they  must  dress  for  the  club  dinner. 

In  a  matter-of-fact  fashion  Rita,  from  her 
perch  on  the  arm  of  her  mother's  chair,  lifted 
her  face  for  Steven's  kiss  then  he  bent  over  her 
mother's  hand  and  went  away. 

"Mummy."  said  Rita  "I  think  I  II  marry 
him.   Would  you  mind?" 

"He's  a  nice  boy."  said  her  mother.  "Rita, 
why  do  you  want  to  marry  him?" 

"Just  to  have  him  around."  said  Rita 

"You  like  him  Just  the  way  he  is."  said  Mrs 
Sheridan.    "Don't  you?" 

•Just  exactly,"  Rita  agreed  emphatically 

"You  know,  of  course,  that  he  won  t  stay 
just  the  way  he  Is." 

"Then  KM  like  whatever  he  changes  into." 
Rita  supplemented 

"No  matter  what? " 

"No  matter  what." 

"He  agrees  to  every  single  blessed  thing  that 
you  say."  her  mother  observed. 

"Oh.  no;  he  doesn't.  We  fight  like  any- 
thing." 

"Yes.  but.  darling— it's  such  agreeable  fight- 
ing. That  isn't  what  I  mean  " 
"What  do  you  mean,  mother?" 
"I  was  thinking  .  . 

"Twenty-yeara-ago-stuff ? "  Rita  asked  sus- 
piciously 

"Your  father  u*ed  to  agree  with  me 
"And  lie  like  a  trooper  when  he  didn't.  I'll 
bet.   Oood  old  daddy."  Rita  applauded. 


little  older  than  Rita,  and  Rita  would  never 
1  i-  11*  li  In  .uiil«'j.,  and  arm- 
Mi. s  h»  ndan  >  mar  ii. -* i.*lau .-  ••dir.  The 
library  door  stood  ajar.  Hubert  was  there, 
bending  over  some  pajx  i-  She  went  In  and 
•i'i  I"  '<  <■'-■'■  hand  ID!  ush  ins  am.  with  I  in 
'.<»  die-     d«  II 

BllbfJl   -..-n;  (p  with  his  observations  He 

1...1  I-..*  ,»•  her    he  did  not  turn 
"Eighty  thousand."  he  said  aloud.    "I  could 
have  sworn  it  would  be  no  more  than  ftft> 
Past  time  to  dress,  darling." 
Flora.  Flora!"  shouted  Hubert  Sheridan  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed 

She  waited  Just  long  enough  for  him  to  feel 
his  meanest. 

I  in  4  us   rieare".     >h.   .aid   with  even  in- 
flection of  sweetness  ■>  <>icc. 
She  took  her  place  at  the  table,  with  blight 


Why.  Puss!"  he  cried, 
dine  with  us? 


•Are  you  going  to 


In  Rose  mid  Silrer 

l)  1 1  A  in  rose  and  silver  was  the  color  ol  the 

tulips  mi  the  I.U.I.-     Situ  *at  dOSJB     111  a 
.  lu.ai  of  muw  and  mi;  h-  hall    laid  .mii  he:  Uu 
and  vain  \  l*  .-.  an  1    ..  •  11.  .  [.. iient-  h-  • 
attention 

"No."  she  said.  "I'm  not  I'm  simply  going 
to  watch  you  both  feed  Oh  but  you're  good- 
,.,ok.i,K      1    hould  think    ,w:  tv  .  ,.n  do  fall  ... 

love  with  each  other." 

Mrs.  8herldan  felt  a  distinctly  pleasurable 
thrill,  which  might  have  startled  her.  save  that 
s»he  was  so  engrossed  In  the  moment  Fo. 
was  precisely  the  beginn:  m.*    a;  Stated  to  coax 
Hubert's  irony,  which  needed  no  coaxing. 


Steady  now!— his  wife  was  thinking  It 
Hi  bert  was  going  to  apologise,  all  her  skill 
woukl  be  required 

"I  was  rather,"  said  he  miserably.  "I  liave 
been  all  day.   But  you  were  *o  sweet." 

"Did  you  want  me  to  quarrel  with  you?"  she 
asked,  with  amusement 

"No.  Yesl  I  suppose  I  did- -I  don't  know 
what  I  wanted.  But  what  I  didn  t  want  was 
to—to  be  made  allowances  for.  To— to  be 
coddled.  I'm  no  child  I'm  a  man— in  my 
own  house— and  If  I  choose  to  be  Ul-Lem- 
pered.  by  gad.  I  don't  have  to  be  treated  like 
I  baby    Do  I?   Do  I?" 

"Of  course  not.  Hubert  I  beg  your  pardon 
-I'm  very  sorry.  I  do  beg  " 

He  shouted  then,  and  banged  his  fist  on  the 
table 


fact  fashion  Rita,  from  the  arm  of  her 
face  for  Steven's  alas.   .    .  . 


victory!  Rita  should  see!  Steven  had  no 
place  now  In  her  mother  s  thought  Rita 
.should  see  exactly  the  sort  of  man  her  rather 
had  become.  She  should  see  how  wonderfully 
her  mother  had  herself  in  hand,  how  she  was 
able  to  carry  everything  off  without  losing  her 
temper,  without  giving  way  to  tears,  and 
little  by  little  she  was  getting  herself  so  well  in 
hand  that  she  did  not  ever  feel  that  old  rush 
of  Are  and  fury  that  once  he  could  rouse  In 
her  After  all.  she  told  herself  triumphantly, 
she  was  turning  all  this  to  wonderful  account. 
She  was  learning  self-control  abundantly.  Rita 
had  no  Idea     .  . 


Anxiety  and  Alarm 

ITA.  of  course,  was  late.    Hubert  and  she 
sat  alone    over  their    soup.    She  said 
nothing,  saving  up  for  Rite's  arrival.  The  soup 
was  finished  when  Flora  8heridan  noted  some- 


R 


for 


onlrol. 
a*  a 


for  be*  la  ttntggi* 

to  r^iro»?fnh*r 
ideal     She  put  hr. 

for- 


"Now  he'd  rather  disagree  with  me  than 
not    He  likes  to  disagree  with  me 

•Sure     LoU  of  times,  its  fun 

"But.  darling,  therf  are  way*  and  ways 
.  .  >  Bhe  pulled  herself  up  Was  she 
complaining  to  her  daughter  about  her  hus- 
band? She  flushed  as  Rite  looked  at  her 
curiously  and  said  that  It  was  time  to  dress; 
then  ahe  had  an  idea 

"Rita."  she  said,  "your  dinner  is  at  half  past 
eight— ours  Is  at  seven.    Will  you  do 
thing  for  me?    Will  you  hurry 
and  come  in  and  sit  with  us?" 

"I  d  simply  lov*  it."  said  Rita  "What  a  de- 
bauch Dinner  with  my  own  mother  and 
father — alone  I" 

'  I  *  HEY  went  upstairs  together,    and  Mrs. 

Sheridan  found  herself  taking  scrupu- 
lous pains  with  |M  own  dressing  the  blue  a 
ihin  heaven  of  color,  rich  and  straight,  shot 
with  the  copper  light  of  sun.  Her  hair  was 
like  a  girl  s. 


eyes  and  a  thrilling  sense  of  an  Imminent 
thing  In  her  own  mind  that  somehow  amaaed 
her.  She  noted  a  sense  of  anxiety  and  almost 
of  alarm.  If  Rita  did  not  arrive  before  dinner 
was  done,  then  Hubert  would  not  give  the  ex- 
pected demonstration  The  only  times  that  he 
was  really  his  old  dear  self  were  Just  after  he 
had  been  fed 

The  soup,  however,  was  no  palliative.  Or 
else  he  was  looking  for  fresh  cause  for  annoy  - 


"Ask  your  father."  she  said,  "why  he 
doesn't  fall  In  love  with  me." 

"I  did."  said  Hubert  promptly  "Once." 

"That  was  a  nasty  wallop,  daddy."  said  Rita 
imperturbably.  "Mummy.  Is  that  why  you 
dont  fall  In  love  with  him?" 

"I  am  in  love  with  him."  said  Mrs  Sheridan, 
looking  down. 

"Is  that  why  we  have  shad  roe.  when  you 
know  I  loathe  It?" 

"We  won't  have  U  again,  dear."  said  Mr*. 
Sheridan.   "I'm  sorry." 

But  I've  objected  to  shad  roe  before." 

"You  won't  have  to  object  again.  Can  she 
bring  you  some  cold  beef?" 

Hubert  turned  away  his  head  and  closed  his 
eyes 

"Very  aell  dearest.  She  won't  Mrs 
Sheridan  soothed  him  quickly.  And  she  was 
thinking.  "Rita  is  approving  of  the  way  I  am 
handling  him!" 

"I  came  to  tea,  daddy."  Rita  now  interposed 
"You  weren't  present.  I  brought  the  man  I'm 
thinking  or  marrying.    Old  Steve,  you  know." 

"He  is  rather  a  dear.  Hubert."  aaid  Mrs. 
Hirndan 

"You  and  your  dnughter  fixed  everything 
up  without  me.  I  take  it?"  said  Hubert.  "Pussy 
-Is  your  mother  carrying  you  off  without  your 
consent?  She'd  get  rid  of  me  in  the  same 
way  If  she  could 

"Darling!"  Mrs  Sheridan  was  looking  at  him 
quite  sweetly 

/  1  hihitinn  <  h  er 
*T*HE  roast  was  being  served  now.  and  Mrs. 
1  Sheridan  felt  that  her  exhibition  was 
over.  She  felt  subtly  disappointed  She  had 
not  shown  Rita  anything  like  what  she  could 
do  when  he  was  a',  his  worst.  He  never  wa«  at 
hit  worst  before  Rite.  She  was  startled  to 
hear  him  shout: 

"What's  this?   Not  mutton  again!" 

"It  s  a  leg  of  lamb,  dearest  » 

"Lamb!  Well,  what's  lamb  but  mutton? 
Haven't  I  asked  you  not  to  have  any  more 
mutton  of  any  kind?" 

"Very  well.  Hubert,  dear,  very'  well  ' 

She  was  soothing  him  as  If  he  were  an  out- 
rageous child.  8he  even  glanced  at  Rite  as 
If  to  say:  "Now  see  how  I  have  to  deal  with 
htm  " 

But  Rita  was  not  looking  at  her  Instead 
she  was  looking  quite  steadily  at  her  father. 

"Let's  give  up  the  house  and  live  in  a  hotel. " 
he  said    "Then  I  could  have  what  I  want  to 

eat." 

There  was  an  Instant's  pause  The  woman 
whose  whole  profession  was  the  ordering  or 
this  household  flushed  crimson,  and  her  eyes 
Mashed  For  Just  a  moment  she  wavered,  then 
she  had  mastered  her  virtce  and  her 


"Don't  you  beg  my  pardon!"  he  cried  out. 
"If  you  do.  I  ll  tip  the  table  over  on  ua  both  " 

"Coffee  In  the  drawing-room."  she  said  to 
the  servant. 

Her  husband  followed  her  up  the  stairs. 
The  drawing-room  was  warm  and  bright.  She 
sank  into  the  deep  chair  by  the  fire 
Hubert  walked  over  to  the  piano  and  put  on  a 
record  that  he  loved— the  pulse  and  flow  of  a 
Rachmaninoff  prelude. 

"Flora."  he  said.  "I'm  dead  sorry  I've  got 
such  a  rotten  disposition." 

"Don't  Hubert."  she  said. 

"Don't  apologize?  But  why  not?  I've  acted 
badly  all  the  afternoon  and  tonight  end  for 
a  long  while  back." 

"You  couldn't  help  it."  she  murmured  In- 
stantly she  was  aware  that  this  was  the  last 
thing  she  should  have  said. 

"Nobody  on  earth  could  help  it  with  you!" 
he  flashed  out. 

Heavy  and  Ufa  R 

FOR  a  moment  she  was  silent  His  words 
r  hung  in  the  room,  heavy  and  black.  By 
them  she  was  suffocated,  stupefied.  Then  she 
heard  herself  saying  very,  very  gentlv 

"I  dare  say  I  am  tryi  »g.  Hubert." 

She  wondered  how  she  could  possibly  have 
said  it  so  suavely.  In  the  midst  of  her  self- 
gratulatlon,  she  heard  her  husband  s  voice. 

"Trying!"  he  ahoy  ted.  and  burst  into  the' 
most  curious  laughter  she  had  ever  heard. 
"Trying!"  he  shouted  again.  "Let  me  tell  you 
that's  no  word  for  you.  madam!"  He  stormed 
out  of  the  room.  In  a  few  moment*  she  heard 
hlrr  leave  the  house. 

It  was  Rita  who  came  home  first.  Steven 
war.  with  her,  and  he  stepped  inside  the  hall 
for  his  good  night.  At  their  murmuring 
voice*,  so  unmistakable  In  their  cadence  of 
tenderness.  Mrs.  Sheridan  wept. 

Coming  up  the  stain,  Rita  saw  the  light 
pouring  from  the  drawing -room,  and  paused 
in  the  doorway  By  the  cold  hearth  heT  moth- 
er was  sitting,  her  head  on  the  arm  of  her 
chair,  weeping  like  a  little  child 

Rite  went  to  her  qu'.e;iy  and  stood  by  her. 
stroking  her  hair.  It  was  as  If  she  knew  what 
the  trouble  was  and  It  was  almost  as  if  ahe 
were  the  older. 

Her  mother  looked  up  at  her  In  her  moth- 
er s  face  waa  all  the  taagedy  of  her  generation, 
phis  her  own  special  tragedy. 

"Rite."  she  said.  "Rita,  love  doesn't  stay!" 


Sharp  and  <  <dd 
C  OMETHINO  sharp  and  cold,  of  steel  and  of 
0  ice.  pierced  the  girl's  body— as  if  she  were 
now  first  conscious  of  the  terrible  truth  She 
shivered,  sank  down  by  her  mother,  drew 
about  her  shoulders  the  half  of  her  soft  white 


thing  to 


A  wave 


"Mock  turtle."  he  fumed.  "Mock  turtle 
Oood  heavens,  isn't  turtle  vile  enough,  without 
doctoring  up  some  dope  to  imitate  It?" 

I  m  sorry,  dear."  said  his  wife  "We  won  t 
have  U  again  " 

Oh.  yes;  we  will  rve  mentioned  this  be- 
fore— I  distinctly  remember  mentioning  this 
before    But  what  difference  does  that  make?'* 

She  wanted  to  murmur.  "Dear,  you  mention 
so  many  things."  But  she  said  nothing.  And 
with  the  Ash.  Rite  Joined  them 

Her  father  looked  at  her  and  relaxed  and 


"Perhap*  that  would  be  the 
do  "  she  said  gravely. 

Hubert  Sheridan  looked  over  at  her 
of  something  curiously  Uke  physical 
weMt  over  his  face.  Then  his  wife,  to 
amasement.  heard  her  daughter  saying 
Never  mind.  dad.  mother  do*an  t  mean  It 

Heatttifnl  Demonsti  ntunt 
rEVE  was  announced  and  Rite  ran  away, 
with  a  pat  on  her  rather'*  arm  and  a  nod  to 
her  mother    And  her  mother  felt  the  anger. 
whn*e  curbing  had  been,  she  thought. 


she  said.  "I  know  It  doesn't— but 
It  could    We've  decided  on  that  much." 

Mr*   Sheridan  wept  on    "No    You  do  your 
best,  you  try  to  bear  everything -It's  no  use. 
It  doe* n't  pay  " 
Rite  looked  at  her  sadly,  lovingly. 


a  row  tonight. 


"You  and  father  broke  up  In 
!dn  t  you?'  she  aald      I  knew 


didn' 
Ing  to." 

Mrs  Sheridan 
reasonable." 

'  Yes.  darling 
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"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?"  ahe  gasped 
"80  kind,  so  gentle,  so  forbearing,  so  toler- 
ant    said  Rite.    "Honestly,  darling   II  I  had 

been  father.  I  should  have  Jumped  over  your 
head." 
"Rita!" 

"You  begged  his  pardon  and  pretended  to 
agree  with  him.  and  did  everything  but  pat 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  tell  him  to  run  along 
No  man  will  stand  that,  mother." 

But  didn't  you  say  yourself  this  afternoon 
.  .  ."  Mrs  Sheridan  couldn't  go  on;  she  *>aid 
merely,  "that  about  being  reasonable?" 

"Reasonable1"  said  Rite  "But  you  were  so 
unreasonably  reasonable  thai  even  I  couldn't 
have  etood  it.  Oh.  mummy- forgive  me!  But 
it 'a  true,  all  the  same!"  she  ended  stoutly 
"You  were  so  awfully  gentle,  so  awfully  sweet 
—when  you  didn't  mean  It.  when  anybody 
could  see  you  were  bursting  with  rage— dear- 
est!   You  weren't  sincere." 

"Rita!"  Mrs.  Sheridan's  voice  rang  out 
dangerously. 

"Yes.  mummy?" 

"Are  you  presuming  to  tell  me — good  heav- 
ens, your  generation   is   impossible,  utterly 


her 


Rite,  being  sleepy,  could  not 
words. 

"Piffle,  mummy."  she  said.  'The  first  qual- 
ity of  anybody  is  being  honest.  You  weren't 
honest  with  daddy  at  the  table  tonight  and  he 
scented  it— anybody  would,  and  it  made  him 
wild- as  it  would  anybody.  Forgive  inc  I'm 
going  to  bed  ' 

"I  should  think  you'd  better"  said  Mrs 
8heridan. 

8he  aat  snuggled  in  the  folds  of  it:' a  cloak. 
'  thinking  it  over,  when  she  heard  her  husband's 
latch-key  In  the^  door.  That  old  thrilling 
»ound.  which  for"  twenty  years  had  never 
fallrj  to  make  her  heart  beat,  came  upon  her 
now  with  a  significance  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  actuality. 

It  was  quite  In  vain  for  her  to  struggle  for 
self -control,  to  remember  self  -control  as  a 
golden  Ideal.  8he  put  her  head  down  on  the 
chair  and  sobbed  forlornly  like  a  little  child 

"My  darling-  what  la  it?"  Hubert  was  In  the 
door,  was  at  her  side,  was  there  in  a  way  that 
she  remembered. 

"Nothing."  she  wrpt. 

'  Why.  dearest."  he  said.  "I  haven  t  seen  you 
cry  for  years!" 

She  said  nothing,  merely  sobbed  on  After 
n  moment  he  took  her  In  his  arms. 

"You  poor  little  thing."  he  said. 

l  ittle  and  (  1  \  inn 
CHE  drew  away  from  him.    "You  want  to 
0    pity  tn-me.   You  want  to  think  I'm  little 
and  cry  ing  and  h-h-h-helpless  " 

"Stop  swearing."  he  said.  "I  dont  want  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  I  Just  want  to  know  you 
aren't  showing  off  to  me— how  much  sweeter 
your  disposition  is  than  mine." 

"Hubert  Sheridan f" 

"Oh,  forgive  me.  I'm  dog-tired  and  I'm  dis- 
couraged. That's  one  reason  why  I've  been 
such  a  bear.  And  I  Just— don't  you  see.  I  Just 
can't  stand  it  to  have  you  so  darned  sure  of 
your  gentleness  and  kindness  all  the  time— 
tven  when  I  know  you're  mad  Inside  I" 

8he  struggled  up  and  looked  at  him 
"Do  you  want  me  to  fight  with  you?"  she 
gasped. 

"No!  Nol  Certain! v  not!  But  I  want  you 
to  know  how  to  pull  me  out  of  my  meanness 
wlthoutr-wlthout  showing  me  how  mean  I  am 
Don't  you  see.  that  only  makes  me  meaner." 

She  looked  at  him  solemnly. 

"I  was  making  you  feel  mean?" 

"Yes  Making  me  feel  little  and  hideous  and 
unbearable.  And  then  I  couldn't  stop.  I — I 
got  unbearable  the  minute  I  came  near  you." 

"Hubert!  I  wasn't  ever  once  thinking  about 
your  feeling  that  way.  I  was  thinking  about 
me" 

I  know    Giving  me  soft  answers,  till  I  got 

so  mad  I  wanted  to  bolt- 
She  cried.  "Hubert!    Don't  you  want  a  soft 

answer?"  . 
He  took  her  in  his  arms,  but  It  wa*  lie  who 

had  hi*  head  on  her  shoulder,  Uke  one  tired 

and  needy 

"Don't  you  see."  he  aald.  "that  one  can  give 
a  soft  answer  in  a  mean  way?" 

His  hand*  were  cold.  She  drew  them  within 
her  own.  under  the  fold*  of  Rita*  coat.  Rita 
knew.  And  he  knew  Maybe,  she  thought, 
they  could  show  her. 

"I'll  try.  dear,  she  began. 

"Oh.  stop  that."  he  aaid  violently.  But  he 
kissed  her. 


*I  expect  you  think  I'm  a  cad."  aald 


"Lane  EagU?^  Fiancee 
HtuAbWtyto  M  rife 

\  IfORLD-WlDE  Interest  ha*  been  aroused 
bv  the  announcement  of  tlie  engagement 
of  Miss  Ann  Morrow,  daughter  of  the  An.ei  • 
lean  ambassador  to  Mexico,  to  Colonel  Charles 
A  Lindbergh.  At  Smith  College,  from  which 
she  waa  graduated  with  the  class  of  1929.  Miss 
Morrow  gained  considerable  distinction  a*  a 
student,  carrying  off  two  of  the  highest  honors 
lor  literary  ability.  One  waa  the  Mary  Augusta 
Jordan  prtae  for  ti»e  most  original  wort  In 
prone  or  verse,  the  other  was  the  Elisabeth 
Montagu  prise  for  her  eaaay  00  The  Women 
of  Dr.  Johnson  s  Time  " 

From  her  childhood  day*  Miss  Morrow  ha* 
shown  an  ability  to  write  She  waa  always 
a  hard  worker  and  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  student  Her  achoob  and  col- 
lege friends  tell  of  her  power*  of  concentra- 
tion and  of  long  hour*  apent  with  her  book* 
Yet,  she  wa*  not  considered  a  grind  and 
never  neglected  a  good  tuna. 

Mia*  Morrow  1*  slender  and  of  medium 
height  Her  eye*  are  very  large  and  "pansy 
colored."  Her  luxuriant  brown  hair  frame* 
her  face  In  soft  wave*  She  is  not  known  aa 
the  athletic  type,  and  has  never  cared  much 
about  1  port*,  although  she  did  a  good  deal 
of  walking  at  college 

Miss  Morrows  greatest  Interest  at  college 
according  to  her  frVtnds  wa*  literature  Dur- 
ing her  last  year  at  Smith  ahe  waa  most  In- 
fere*ti*d  In  the  eighteenth  century  France  In 
the  brilliant  writings  of  the  women  of  that 
period  she  found  the  inspiration  that  led  her 
to  write  The  Women  of  Dr 
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The  Golden  Thief  of  T'orh 


B3 

CHARLTON  LAWRKNCh   I  DMOI  M 


THK  l.tblrt  o|   r  orh  I*  a  -.ial)       ;  n.   «<>!  : 
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"  centimetre.  In  ihickne.v  11..*  „  >,  „ 
'  'u  ai.ro    Mi-    At  .in    ..-■•<•.,.    .  : 

tombs  and  the  goldsmith's  melting  pot 
through  all  these  centuries  is  a  mystery  Also 
It  U  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  without  tha'. 
tabM  git  pfcdoJd  have  no  likeness  of  the  Oolden 
Thief  and  no  record  of  his  deed* 

The  portrait  of  that  young  man  is  caned 
In  low  relief  on  the  tablet  -  a  Cruder,  supple 
figure  of  a  you-h  naked  but  for  a  loin  cloth. 
On  his  head  Is  a  close  fitting  cap.  On  his 
back  are  fain'  i  •  Nfeg  weals  from  a  lash. 
On  hla  slender  wrists  are  fetters,  evidently  the 
>outh  was  a  slave  or  a  malefactor. 

Yet  strangely  enough  the  face  la  uplifted, 
not  downcast;  his  fine  feature*  are  serene,  In 
fact  there  la  a  smile  on  the  lips  of  the  Oolden 
Thief  like  the  archaic  smile  of  the  early  Greek 
w'.ures.  and  his  hands,  bound  by  a  long 
chain,  are  raised  aw  tf  In  prayer  of  thank.s- 
giving  to  the  Olver  of  All  Good  Olfts. 

The  reverse  of  the  tablet  is  covered  with  an 
Intricate  splderweb  pattern,  very  finely  chiseled 
and  for  a  long  tune  believed  to  be  purely  orna- 


Magical  Talc  of  One  Who  Stole  for  Glory  and  Turned  His  Chains  to  a  Royal  Crown—Told  in  Oriental  Imagery 


More  I  han  Ornament 

r\F  course,  that  Idea  gave  way  to  the  correct 
W  theory  that  the  splderweb  tracery  was 
more  than  an  ornament.  It  was  an  inscription 
In  a  language  hitherto  unknown  ithe  priestly 
language  of  T'orh. "not  the  common  tongue*, 
and  finally  the  key  of  the  lines  that  composed 
the  web;  a  very  Ingenious  shorthand  system. 

At  last  the  record  was  deciphered  and  proved 
to  be  either  a  legend  of  T'orh  or  a  fragment 
from  the  history  of  that  little  known  kingdom. 
The  tablet  was  undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  royal 
archives,  and  therefore  was  of  gold  Instead 
of  the  customary  fire-hardened  clay  used  for 
keeping  accounts  and  for  correspondence 

Whether  history  or  legend  or  a  blending  of 
the  two  elements  by  some  royal  scribe,  here  is 
the  translation  of  the  narrative  of  the  Golden 
Thief: 

Agar  the  8trong.  King  of  T'orh.  cared  for 
two  pleasures  only:  the  pleasure  of  war.  the 
noblest  pastime  of  kings,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  chase,  which  he  pursued  constantly  when 
the  realm  was  at  peace. 

As  for  feasting  or  the  delights  of  dancing 
girls  or  the  discourses  of  philosopher-",  they 
were  of  little  account  In  his  eyes.  Bo  that 
when  subject  kings  sent  him  presents  to  win 
his  favor,  they  would  send  not  beautiful  slaves 
or  spices  or  silks,  but  splendidly  saddled  war 
horses,  or  hunting  chariots  of  ivory,  or  lances 
tipped  with  bronze. 

Such  a  king 
CUCH  a  king  above  all  other  kings  was  Agar 
13  the  Strong. 

When  King  Agar  rode  forth  to  the  hunt  an 
army  of  beaters  and  archers  v«nt  In  his  Main, 
drawing  their  lines  about  some  stretch  of  the 
wilderness  and  driving  all  the  game—  antelcpes 
and  gazelles.  Hons  and  panthers— within  bow- 
shot of  the  royal  chariot.  Only  th-  noblert  of 
these,  the  fleetest  of  the  stags  and  th-»  fiercest 
of  the  Hons,  were  given  the  honor  to  perish  at 
the  king's  hand.  The  meaner  beasts  were  de- 
stroyed by  his  retainers,  as  was  fitting. 

Now  as  King  Agar  the  Strong  was  hunting 
In  the  desert  with  the  sun  ctratght  overhead, 
suddenly  a  rider  on  a  wlilte  stallion  broke 
through  the  cordon  of  beaters- and  rode  like 
the  wind  full  upon  the  king's  party.  At  that 
the  warriors  who  guarded  the  king's  person 
cluirged  with  drawn  weapons  to  block  the  in- 
truders path  and  cut  hUn  down,  but  the  rider 
cried  in  a  loud  voice:  "Make  way  for  a  bringcr 
or  tlfts  to  the  king!'  And  Agar  signed  for 
them  to  do  him  no  harm. 

Thereupon  the  guards  closed  In  around  the 
youth,  who  was  naked,  sweating  and  dusty,  and 
led  him  closer  to  the  royal  chariot.  And  the 
rider  dismounted  and  kissing  the  ground  before 
the  kings  feet,  he  cried.  "Mightiest  of  Kings, 
deign  to  accept  thli  slight  gift  from  the  least 
Df  thy  subjects."  And  he  led  forward  the  white 
stallion,  a  mount  full  of  spirit,  slender  of  limb 
nnd  fiery  of  eye.  so  that  King  Agar  In  all  his 
•  tables  had  not  its  superior,  no.  nor  even  Its 


I  he  YoWtg  Man  s  Gift 

**  OEHOLD  the  unworthy  gift  I  have  brought 
you,"  cried  the  young  man.  "Mean  as 
it  Is.  yet  t  8heszar.  son  of  Zus,  sold  all  my 
inheritance  and  purchased  this  stallion.  Wind- 
fleet  by  name,  In  order  to  offer  It  as  a  gift  to 
my  sovereign.  If  my  Lord  should  accept  It, 
he  would  render  happy  his  unworthlest  sub- 
ject." 

Much  touched  by  this  speech  and  by  the 
excellence  of  the  girt,  the  king  extended  hla 
hand  and  stroked  Wlndrieet  on  the  muzzle. 

This  was  a  sign  of  acceptance  and  thereby 
the  animal  became  the  king's  property  and 
sacred,  so  that  to  lay  hands  upon  It  was  an 
Impious  act  and  deserving  of  death. 

Vet  at  that  very  Instant  a  body  of  horsemen 
armed  with  round  shields  and*  lances  broke 
through  the  careless  guards  and  one  ol  them 
laid  his  hand  on  Wlndfleet  s  bridle,  causing 
the  stallion  to  rear. 

Immediately  one  or  the  Agar*  black  swords- 
men struck  off  the  offender  s  hand  and  a 
second  followed  with  a  blow  that  rolled  the 
culprit  's  head  In  the  dust,  while  the  remain- 
ing swordsmen  fell  upon  the  other  strangers 
to  put  them  to  death.  • 

But  the  captain  or  rhler  or  the  riders  now 
cried  "We  are  Prince  Babgar *  men.  '  and  the 
guards  desisted,  for  Babgar  the  Rich  was  a 
prince  second  only  in  power  fo  Agar  himself 
snd  a  loyal  vassal  In  the  realm  of  T'orh 


4  (  ompUdm 


^THK  captain  then  continued     Oh.  King. 

dispenser  of  Justice,  hear  my  complaint 
Behold  the  horse  stolen  from  our  master  Bad- 
gar  the  Rich  I 

"This  shameless  young  man  came  by  stealth 
Into  our  camp  while  It  was  yet  dsrk  All 
naked,  as  he  was.  he  slew  a  sentinel.  Pak  by 
name  with  his  own  sword,  then  leaped  upon 
Wlndrieet.  the  apple  or  my  maater's  eye  and 
tode  away    Arrows  sped  aftcT  him.  but  Wlnd- 


Om  travels  faster  than  thr  swiftest  arrow,  so 
the  audacious  robber  escaped  us  until  now. 
Iff. voir  flu   nnwii.il  :  ■  f'-;n  <   Hat^.i:    <>  Mini; 
and  a*  for  the  wretched  thler.  give  him  over 
to  us  that  we  may  slay  him  " 

Now  King  Agar  was  troubled,  for  this  was 
no  light  question  but  one  for  soothsayers  and 
priests. 

Even   though   the  stallion   had   once  been 
Babgar's,  yet  It  had  been  touched  by  the  king's 
hand  In  token  of  acceptance.    By  the  oldev 
laws  or  T'orh.  it  could  belong  to  no  other  ex 
.  cept  as  a  free  girt  from  the  king. 

But  the  all-powerful  Agar  could   not  give 

i  vag  BmM  Ah- 1,  li?  iMtead    w-r  nd  Wind 

fleet,  once  seen,  made  all  other  horses  3eem 
sluggish,  mean  spirited  and  heavy  of  limb. 

No.  King  Agar  did  not  want  to  give  up  the 
white  stallion;  that  was  clearly  to  be  seen. 

Truth  or  Falsehood 

'T'HE  king  turned  with  a  frown  to  the  young 
man.  Shazzar.  son  of  Zus.  and  questioned 
him  "Does  Babgar's  captain  speak  the 
truth?    And  was  your  story  a  falsehood?" 

Shazzar  answered'  "Yes,  master.  It  was  a 
falsehood  and  Babgar's  captain  speaks  the 
truth.  My  Inheritance  was  a  handrul  or  millet 
and  a  cracked  water  Jar.  so  how  could  I  pur- 
chase such  a  gift  ror  my  lord,  the  king?  There- 
lore  I  slew  the  sentinel  with  his  own  sword,  as 
one  who  stood  between  King  Agar  and  what 
should  be  his  by  right.  For  I  reflected,  Is  It 
meet  that  a  subject  should  ride  a  nobler  steed 
than  hla  lord'?" 

"That  Is  a  true  word."  said  King  Agar 

'Thererore  I.  who  never  berore  stole  so 
much  as  a  grain  or  mustard  seed  or  even  a 
hair  from  my  neighbor's  goal,  did  ride  Wlnd- 
rieet to  the  king's  presence,  where  I  sur- 
rendered the  stallion.  Is  not  my  service  even 
greater  than  ir  I  had  bought  the  horse,  as  I 
said?  For  I  risked  my  life  and  not  only  pieces 
of  gold  ror  the  pleasure  or  my  lord,  the  king." 

Agar  railed  for  his  oldest  soothsayer,  who 
was  blind  and  almost  deaf  and  whose  end  was 
at  hand. 

"What  shall  be  done  nbout  a  stolen  horse 
that  Is  given  to  a  king?"  was  the  question  put 
to  the  aged  wizard. 

The  soothsayer  replied:  The  horse  belongs 
to  its  owner  Return  It  and  put  the  thief  to 
torture." 

No  answer  could  have  pleased  the  king  less, 
but  Shazzar  cried.  "Punish  me.  O  King,  but 
keep  Wlndfleet.  You  did  not  steal  the  horse 
The  sin  is  mine.  Let  mine  be  the  punishment 
Then  shall  the  gods  be  satisfied  and  my  lord 
can  keep  the  horse,  untroubled  by  any  doubt  " 

Listens  to  Shazzar 

'"THIS  answer  pleased  King  Agar,  who  turned 
Ml  back   on   the  aged   soothsayer  and 
listened  to  Shazzar. 

"So  be  It."  he  said  And  to  Babgar's  cap- 
tain he  gave  a  message  that  the  prince  should 
come  to  the  City  of  Torh.  where  he  would  re- 
ceive a  writ  to  exact  a  copper  kush  each  year 
from  all  the  water  carriers,  thus  reimbursing 
him  for  the  loss  of  Wlndrieet. 

(This  was  done,  but  later  King  Agar,  on 
the  advice  or  another,  rined  the  prince  2.000 
silver  kush  ror  having  dared  to  ride  a  riner 
horse  than  the  king  s  and  when  the  prince  re- 
belled at  this  he  was  slain,  so  that  Justice  was 
done  to  all.  yet  King  Agar  retained  Wlndrieet 
and  collected  the  water  carrier's  tax  himself.) 

When  Shazaar  the  thief  was  taken  to  the 
City  of  Torh  he  was  loaded  with  chains  In  the 
I  palace  court     Then  for  the  pleasure  of  the 


cunning  thief  who  sang  at  his  dungeon  grat- 
ing, begging  In  bewitching  verses  for  food  It 

)  '."...'  s«.  -weft  \-  -re  !>;v  w.ng-s  mat  lii 

night  women  came  with  figs,  dates  and  honey 
cakes.   And  Instead  of  giving  him  dirty  water 
to  drink,  they  opened  irlQfl   km   and  M 
*  :•  VI  into  Shazzar.s  mouth 

If  the  prisoner  can  aing  like  that.'  <nr<i 
Princess  Orean,  "bring  bin  MjghtwajF  to  me, 
for  I  am  weary  of  my  piping  eunuchs." 

•  How  can  that  be.  O  princess?"  exclaimed 
Halll.  the  chief  eunuch.  It  is  the  ancient  law 
that  no  man  may  be  admitted  here,  but  only 
eunuchs. " 

"A  -vise  law.  forsooth.'  Are  there  no  ex- 
ceptions?" 


that  was  like  an  Ivory  tower  she  threw  It  over 
Shazzai  i«  *«  "ers 

■  Now  witness  that  I  sang  thr  truth."  cried 
Shazzar  "Did  I  not  sing  that  every  chain  Is 
gold?' 

Strangely  disturbed  the  princess  said  to 
her  prisoner  "Was  that  all  your  song?"  though 
she  knew  well  it  was  only  the  beginning. 

"That  was  but  a  email  part  of  my  song," 
answered  Shazzar  "But  the  rest  is  for  your 
ears  alone." 

ill  u  Uhdrew 

y^REAN  thereupon  commanded  all  the  serv- 
ing maids  and  the  eunuchs  to  withdraw. 
"That  may  not  be,"  said  the  chief  eunuch 


If  the  law  Is  silent,  then  It  Is  permitted." 
answered  the  princess.  "Moreover  this 
Bashaw  i«  loaded  with  chalm,  both  iron  and 
gold    What  harm  can  befall?" 

Halll.  the  chief  eunuch,  withdrew,  together 
with  the  damsel...  and  the  princess  said.  "Now 
continue  your  song."  and  Shazzar  sang.  "Each 
cham  is  golden  and  each  blow  a  kiss." 

As  he  sang'  he  writhed  his  body  and  twisted 
his  limbs  so  adroitly  thai  the  iron  chains  fell 
from  him.  lor  his  hands  were  slender  and  hla 
ieet  were  rine  like  a  woman's,  so  that  the 
shackles  slipped  off. 

Now  Shazzar  stood  upright,  slim  and  hand- 
some, and  sang  once  more  in  a  voice  like 


The  King's  guards  charged  with  drawn  weapon*,  but  the  rider  btM      MM  I   I  1)  for  a  bringrr  or  gifts  to  the  King!' 


"Yes.  Princess.  By  our  law  a  nobleman  con- 
demned to  death  may  be  brought  Into  the 
harem.  For  such  a  man  counts  as  already  dead 

and  beyond  the  law." 

"Then  bring  In  the  thler  forthwith." 

"But  he  is  not  noble  " 
Herewith  I  create  him  Bashaw,  and  his  an- 
cestors likewise  for  forty  generations." 

"That  is  your  right.  O  daughter  or  Agar, 
but  he  Is  not  condemned  to  death." 

"Easily  arranged!  Let  him  be  strangled 
with  a  silken  cord  tomorrow.  When  the  sun- 
light reaches  yonder  tile  In  the  morning,  then 
let  him  die." 

"It  Is  your  right,  O  princess." 

"Then  cease  prattling.  Bring  In  the  con- 
demned Bashaw  and  lei  htm  sing  to  me." 


"The  law  says  nothing  about  leaving  a  princess 
alone,  even  with  a  condemned  noble  " 


honeyed  wine.  "Every  chain  Is  golden  and 
every  blow  a  kiss." 


"Draw  near."  said  the  princess  softly.  "O 
ncble  Bashaw  with  forty  generations  of  nobility 
in  your  ancestory.  tell  me.  where  were  the 
blows  delivered  upon  your  person?" 

A  Bundi  *d  Bkm  I 

A  ND  Shazzar  knelt  over  the  princess  Orean. 

saying.  1  A  hundred  blows  I  received,  then 
later  twice  one  hundred,  and  all  upon  the 
mouth  ' 

Then  did  the  princess  cause  his  ong  to 
come  true,  and  Shazaar  cried:  "Now  for  this 
hour  or  heaven  1  am  right  willing  to  suffer 
death  when  the  morning  sunlight  reaches 
yonder  tile." 

At  these  words  the  princess  sprang  rrom  her 
couch  and  seizing  a  dagger  pried  the  tile  from 
the  floor.  Going  to  the  spring  in  the  centre 
or  the  room,  a  bubbling  fountain  said  to  be 
bottomless,  she  threw  the  tile  into  Its  depths. 

Then  returning  to  the  Oolden  Thief  she 
rested  in  Ids  arms  and  murmured.  "I  lost  count 
of  the  tale  of  those  cruel  blows.  Therefore  we 
must  start  afresh  with  one  hundred  and  twice 
one  hundred." 

The  following  morning  King  Agar  entered 
the  harem  with  a  drawn  sword,  for  Halll  had 
told  him  all.  Seeing  what  the  princess  had 
done,  he  cried  out  in  fury. 

"Wretch,  you  have  given  yourself  to  a  thief? 

Hahl  told  me  for  the  slander  I  slew  him 
with  this  blade  Bui  now  I  see  It  Is  true  and 
you  shall  both  perish  under  torture!" 

Conquest,  \<>r  I  heft 

DUT  the  Princess  Orean  replied.  "If  S  ha  tzar 
13  Is  a  common  thief,  then  your  Wlndfleet  is 
stolen  property  and  the  shame  is  yours  when 
you  mount  it.  But  if  Shazzar  Is  a  Bashaw  of 
forty  generations  of  nobility,  then  his  act  was 
not  then,  but  conquest.  And  if  this  noble 
weds  your  only  daughter  you  may  be  certain 
that  your  throne  will  never  lack  for  strong 
and  resourceful  heirs" 

Agar  at  these  words  considered,  for  he  was 
loath  to  slay  Orean  whom  he  loved 

'  You  speak  well,  my  daughter."  finally  said 
the  king,  "for  a  thief  who  can  turn  his  ■  ham-, 
to  gold,  his  blows  to  kisses  on  the  mouth  and 
his  dungeon  to  the  chamber  of  a  princess  is 
indeed  the  sort  or  man  for  whom  crowns  are 
made.-' 

Thus  began  the  dynasty  of  the  Oolden  Thief. 
Shazzar.  King  of  Torh.  whose  son  s  sons,  even 
to  the  seventeenth  generation,  ruled  over  the 
kingdom  and  held  the  world  in  tribute. 


The  Old  Chevalier 


By 

O.  M.  HUEFFER 


i  Death  Sting 


HTHE  chief  eunuch  withdrew,  making  many 
prostrations,  and  presently  Shazzar.  loaded 
with  chains,  was  brought  into  the  harem,  to 
whom  the  princes  said.  "You.  who  are  to  die 
tomorrow,  sing  to  me." 

At  that  Shazzar  sang  so  tenderly  and  long 
that  Princess  Orean  wept.  Thereupon  she 
asked  him  what  he  had  stolen  and  he  told  her 
how.  all  naked  and  unarmed,  he  had  slain  a 
guard  and  stolen  Prince  Badgar's  stallion 


The  follesring 


King  Agar  entered  the 


courtiers  and  the  eunuchs  and  serving  maids 
he  was  beaten  with  thin  rods.  Yet.  when  he 
•  nine  to  punishment  Shaxzar  cried  In  a  voice 
like  golden  hooey  mixed  with  wine.  "Each 
chain  Is  golden.  Each  blow  a  maiden's  kiss!" 
and  King  Agar,  when  It  waa  reported  to  him. 
was  wroth  and  ordered  the  chains  to  be 
doubled  and  the  beating  to  be  double  twice. 

This  was  done  snd  Shaxzar  was  then  thrown 
Into  a  dungeon  below  the  court  There  at  the 
grating  he  had  to  beg  his  food  rrom  passers- 
by 

a 

(  unning  Thief 

MOW  the  Princess  Orean  <only  child  «f 
King   Agar  and  beautiful  as  the  dawn 
over  pomegranates  in  flower*  heard  of  <he 


"Why  did  you  commit  this  terrible  crime?" 
tne  princess  asked  the  thief. 
"That  I  might  enter  your  presence.    O  full 
dim  stars  " 


You  tell  me  thgt  all  this  was  planned  out 
in  your  cunning  mind?  The  slaying  of  the 
guard  The  theit  or  the  horse?  Your  night 
across  the  desert?  Your  cruel  punishment? 
All  this  In  order  to  enter  my  presence?" 

"All  this  and  more  that  t  might  reaat  my 
eyes  on  your  beauty  For  the  fame  of  it  Is 
spread  In  erery  land  and  I  swore  to  behold 
you.  O  peerless  one.  even  at  the  cost  of  torture 
and  death 

The  princess  was  not  displeased  st  this  reply 
snd  taking  a  golden  chain  from  her  throat 


f-  |  AhjckE  Is  a  little  mountain  in  the  Jardln 
I  des  Plantes  in  Parts.  It  is  a  very  little 
mountain;  I  do  not  suppose  it  Is  more 
than  fifty  feet  high,  and  you  reach  the  fc>p  by 
paths  so  easy  to  climb  that  you  scarcely  realize 
it  Is  even  a  molehill  until  you  have  reached  U 
But  once  there  it  gives  the  pleasantest  peeps 
into  the  heart  of  ihe  tall  trees  all  round  It.  so 
that  you  can  easily  imagine  yourself  in  the 
leal  country,  and  there  are  seats  and  a  little 
tin  bandstand  sort  of  roof,  and  altogether  it 
it  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  place.  And  It  was 
there  I  met  the  old  Chevalier. 

I  wss  working  out  a  problem  Just  then,  and 
the  little  mountain -top  was  a  vers/ good  place 
to  work  at  It.  I  went  there  several  times,  and 
the  first  time  I  went  there,  there  he  was  He 
was  little  and  old.  and  he  wore  an  imperial 
and  a  bowler  hat.  and  black  gloves  and  a  little 
hash  of  red  in  his  buttonhole  Just  the  sort 
of  Frenchmsn,  in  fact,  that  English  caricatur- 
ists love  to  Invent,  because  you  so  seldom  see 
them  in  real  life  He  was  very  old  and 
shrunken  and  yellow,  and  I  diagnosed  him  as  a 
hero  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-1. 
And  a  hero  he  certainly  was.  as  you  shall  hear. 

We  had  Jointly  occupied  the  mountain - 
top  several  times,  he  basking  in  the  sunshine. 
I  wrestling  with  my  problem,  and  we  gradually 
progressed,  ss  one  does,  from  a  glance  to  a 
smile  and  from  a  smile  to  a  nod  and  from  a 
nod  to  a  good  morning  and  rrom  a  good  morn- 
ing to  a  weather  truism,  and  one  day  he  told 
me  It  was  the  anniversary  or  the  day  on  which 
he  earned  hla  knighthood  or  the  Legion  or 
Honor,  and  that  his  ramlly  were  going  to  cele- 
brate it  by  a  little  "punch  of  honor."  to  which 
seme  of  hL.  old  comrades  were  Invited  He  was 
veTy  modest,  though  obviously  thrilled  by  the 
memory  of  his  greatest  day,  but  little  by.  little, 
laying  my  problem  aside  tor  the  time.  1 
managed  to  draw  from  him  the  details  of  his 
heroism  It  was  at  Verdun,  and  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  destroy  an  enemy  battery  and 
10  rescue  a  platoon  of  Infantry,  and  so  rorth 
He  began  very  brleriy.  but  as  he  lived  again  in 
the  past  hla  voice  grew  firmer  and  his  senten- 
ces longer  and  more  pregnant,  and  he  drew 
for  me  a  thrilling  picture  of  the  big  shells 
bursting  and  the  rifle  bullets  singing,  and— 
but  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  recall  such 
pictures. 

I  thought  he  was  rather  old  to  have  lought 
at  Verdun,  but.  sfter  all.  lots  of  men  fought 
there  who  were  too  old  to  fight,  so  I  said- 
well,  you  can  imagine  what  I  ssld  and  how 
we  becsme  friends  from  that  moment  and  how 
I  looked  forward  to  seeing  him  again  It  was 
some  time  berore  I  did  so— I  expect  that  the 
little  festivity  was  not  very  good  for  him  st 
his  age.  and  I  had  leisure  to  solve  sever* I 
problems  before  he  reappeared,  looking  older 
and  more  rrall  than  ever  And  that  time  we 
greeted  each  other  as  rrlenda.  and  srter  a  little 
he  began  to  tell  me  again  how  he  had  won  the 
of  Knighthood  It  was  In  Morocco,  he 
righting  against  All  Ben  Ouaf f-  If  I  have 
the  name  aright  -where  he  was  so  tortunate 
an  to  head  a  relief  party  and  rescue  some  un- 
lucky civilians,  women  and  children  among 
them  whom  the  Bedouin  rhlerteln  had  carried 
off  to  his  mountain  raatneas  and  designed  to 
the  eery  evening  or  the  rescue  He 
'paring  or  words  st  first,  but  as  he  warmed 
to  his  narration  he  became  alwavs  more  fluent 
and  his  word-picture  more  cameo- tike,  go  that 
he  made  the  desert  lire  before  me.  and  the 
n  the  mountains  and  the 
of  Uie  Bedouin  and  the  thirst 


—and  the  heat— and  the  dancing  phantoms  of 
the  sandstorm. 

And  the  third  time  he  told  me  how  he  had 
gained  hi*  cross.  It  was  in  a  French  sub- 
marine, somewhere  off  Cape  Helles  She  was 
rammed,  and  he  was  so  tortunate  as  to  save 
the  crew  by  some  manoeuvre  of  which  he  spoke 
in  terms  too  technical  for  me  to  follow,  and  he 
drew  for  me  the  dread  darkness  and  the  dying 
murmur  of  the  machinery  as  the  engines 
slowly  failed  and  the  Increasing  heat  and  the 
gasping  tor  breath  and   .   .  . 

By  that  time  I  thought— well,  you  can  ima- 
gine what  1  thought  about  him.  But  even  had 
I  the  brutality,  the  opportunity  was  denied  me 
to  tell  him  those  thoughts.  For,  Just  as  he  was 
drawing  a  vivid  picture  or  the  green  sea -water 
seeming  to  pause  ror  a  moment  above  the 
edge  or  the  rractured  armor  plating  berore  It 
leapt  down  to  seize  Its  prey,  his  excitement 
overcame  him.  and  he  gasped  and  caught  at 
his  heart,  snd  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
had  I  not  caught  him  Just  in  time. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  he  waa  very  111  In- 
deed—for a  time  unconscious— and  you  can 
suppose  what  a  difficulty  I  was  in  But  In  a 
little  he  rallied  sufriclently  to  give  me  his 
nd dress — it  was  in  the  Rue  Cuvler,  not  a 
hundred  yards  rrom  where  we  were  I  liair 
supported,  half  carried  him  down  the  gentl" 
slope  of  the  little  mountain,  and  found  a  taxi 
and  took  him  home  and  delivered  lum  to  his 


Spectroscope  Confirms 
Milk  as  Balanced 

Dirt 


'T'HE  spectrometer  has  long  been  used  to 
snalyze  chemical  subsUnces  and  In- 
formation obtained  from  this  Instrument  has 
given  us  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  atom  and  of  molecules.  Now  It  has 
been  used  to  analyze  our  food  Recently 
samples  of  milk  were  obtained  rrom  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain, 
evaporated  to  drynev.  and  tested  between  two 
graphite  electrode*.  Milk  was  found  to  con- 
tain large'  quantities  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
potassium,  sodium,  phosphorus  snd  chlorine, 
ar.d  traces  r-f  iron,  ropper,  zinc,  aluminum, 
manganese  and  iodine.  The  following  ele- 
ments, not  previously  known  to  be  in  milk, 
were  also  identified.  Silicon,  boron,  titanium, 
vanadium,  rubidium,  lithium  and  strontium 
In  view  of  the  lact  that  recent  studies  in  nu- 
trition point  out  that  manganese,  boron  and 
zinc  are  essential,  and  that  rcaprr  may  also 
have  an  Important  part  in  a  proper  diet,  these 
studies  are  or  great  Interest.  They  :how  that 
milk  may  atlll  be  regarded  by  itseir  M  a  bal- 
anced diet  The  accuracy  or  the  spectrometer 
In  such  teals  Is  evidenced  rrom  the  fact  thai 
cne  sample  of  milk  which  was  shown  to  have 
a  high  xlnc  content  was  found.  In  tracing,  to 
liave  come  from  cow*  pastured  near  tlie 
r  me  Iters  at  Franklin.  N  J.  The  experimentera. 
Mr  Norman  C  Wright  and  Mr  Jacob  PapUh. 
recommend  the  use  t*  the  spectrometer  for 
further  studies  of  biological  material*. 


daughter.  I  called  next  day  to  Inquire  tor  him 
He  was  beyond  hope,  and  a  day  or  two  later 
I  received  a  card  bidding  me  to  his  funeral  In 
the  Cemetery  of  Montparnasse.  I  went  there 
and  listened  to  the  eulogies  spoken  over  his  open 
grave  by  his  comrades  of  the  order,  and  then 
I  learned  that  he  had  gained,  and  well  gained, 
the  knighthood  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  -  on 
the  occasion  ol  the  burning  of  the  Bazar  de  la 
Charlie,  a  dreadful  holocaust  that  happened 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  when  the  French 
aristocracy  was  almost  decimated  and  men  and 
women  and  children  struggled  in  an  Inferno— 
and  my  old  mend  displayed  a  heroism  alto- 
gether unexampled,  and  rescued  nearly  twenty 
from  the  otherwise  inevitable  rate!  There 
v  as  no  doubt  about  It,  no  possibility  or  error. 
I  have  since  read  the  accounts  of  It  In  newa- 
paj>erx  of  the  time,  and  very  certain  It  is  thst 
no  deed  of  greater  or  more  self -forgetful  valor 
was  ever  performed,  not  in  the  Oreat  War  It- 
self. 

Ever  since  the  day  of  tltc  funeral  I  have  been 
wondering  Why?  Was  tOMMfe  Ihe  vagary 
of  a  falling  memory?  Was  V  that  he  wished 
to  appear  younger  than  his  age?  Was  It  thst 
he  grudged  the  opportunities  for  heroism  that 
the  war  offered  to  those  younger  than  hlmaelf? 
Was  it  that  he  wished  to  feel  himself  belong 
to  this  new  age  which  the  war  cuts  off  so 
sharply  from  the  past?  Was  It  ...  ? 

I  do  not  know  -Manchester  Ouardlan. 


(run  Carrying  Habit  U 
Responsible  for  Many 
Murders 


'T'HE  number  of  murders  per  100.000  or  the 
population  of  the  United  States  has 
doubled  since  1900.  according  to  a  survey  by 
Dr.  Frederick  I.  Hoffman,  statistician  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
which  has  Just  been  published.  Among  the 
larger  cities.  Detroit  had  the  unenviable  dis- 
tinction in  1028  of  having  the  largest  number 
cf  homicidal  deaths  In  proportion  to  Its  pop- 
ulation—228  death*,  or  165  per  100.000  per- 
rons. Chicago  had  498  homicidal  deaths,  a 
rate  or  154  per  100.000:  Cleveland,  with  134 
death*,  a  rate  of  13 J.  Philadelphia,  182.  a  rate 
of  88.  New  York.  401.  a  rate  of  ftffj  and  Los 
Angeles.  70.  a  rate  of  4.7.  Dr  Hoffman  round, 
however,  that  the  combined  rate  for  the  six 
largest  cities  was  only  10  per  100.000.  against 
an  average  of  28  8  for  ten  Southern  cities  The 
homicidal  rates  In  these  Southern  cities  were: 
Memphis.  803;  Birmingham.  549;  Jacksonville. 
.■.2  8.  Atlanta.  45.1;  Little  Rock.  37  9;  Macov. 
35  9;  Savannah.  1*.  Nashville,  27.9;  Houston. 
28.3:  New  Orleans.  259  All  these  cities  have 
a  large  colored  population,  but  the  murder 
rates  for  white*  snd  negroes  alike  are  much 
higher  than  over  the  e.>untry  a*  a  whole.  Dr 
Hoffman  attribute*  this  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  gun-carrying  habit  and  the  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  restriction*  on  the  sal*  of 


Two  old  evening  gowns  sewed  together  will 


UtUheSUuh 


Young  Wire  .to  husband  fixing  balky  can 
-What*  causing  the  trouble,  dear? 

Newice  -I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  think 
if  s  the  exasperator 


In  the  State  of  Washington  pulp  mills  hase 
been  loraterj  near  lumber  mill*  In  order  to 
utilize  Ihe  waste  snd  slash  which  amounts  to 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  trees 
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YELLOW 


Fcnsc  LtadcrworW  Stoi  * .  I  ^tail- 
ing   the   Desperate   (ietawa\  of 

Cat>  and  the  Earl 


TKI  I.   what  sa\    kid'    Wim  nn  


!iii(!'Ts    lie  !'  Ill' <l  'he  crisp  paper? 
i>.  ii(luii{    'hem   nn   tin    wionj.;  lsn«- 
•       n,i  1 1 ik  to  arrantce  them  ovei  <«ipnii  still 
(tackling    the    papers    ulir    replied.      1    d«>n  ! 


•Leave  her  alone,  Jim."  said  the  Earl  He 

I  ad  Hi''  most    A-«;M(j,.rfuI  ..-11  control  1  -  .<•<  -a  * 
Wi   don  !  nave  tu       ad  ot  er  si  a^iin   d->  we 

Caty?     I'm  not  aiUcixlng— I  m  not  aavmK 

Etotai  ■  Mi  '  -  h  m)  ko  MM  fcfl  M  TtntTi 

ull  I  ask     I  11  tuke  care  o(  the  rest 

"You  can't  do  it,  Jess,"  she  sent  back,  vtth 
■    i  \MM   of   the  mouth      'Karl  Kim  hoi «  f;i- 
namc  was  something  like  Jesper.  but  no  one 
except  Caty  ever  used  it.)     You  can't  do  It. 
I  HI  flop" 

"Caty.  said  the  Earl,  still  patient,  'fcvhnt 
v.ould  you  do  if  some  one  called  you  white,  if 
MOM  one  called  you  chicken- 11  vered?" 

"I  d  take  It."  she  Raid,  with  a  Jerk  of  the 
head  and  a  drop  of  the  eyes.    "That's  what 

1  Ml." 

Frankly  I  had  no  great  deal  of  respect  for 
Catherine  Cannell  8he  had  a  sort  of  wit.  and 
>he  could  rattle  on  with  her  tongue,  but  there 
was  nothing  else  in  her  that  I  could  nee 
certainly  not  a  backbone.  It  was  always  my 
contention  then  that  the  Earl  was  making  a 
mistake  In  spending  so  much  time  on  her  But 
then  there  was  no  fathoming  that  Earl. 

These  sparring  matches -and  they  had 
plenty  of  lively  ones  -were  continually  happen- 
ing. Why  the  Earl  and  Caty  should  stick  to 
each  other  as  they  did.  but  ft  be  talking 
about  love  in  a  minute. 

"Of  course  you'll  be  there,  Caty."  I  said 
quietly. 

Say  yea  to  me."  insisted  the  Earl 
All  right -yes,'  she  stuttered;  we  could 
feel  the  nervous  quiver  in  the  words 
•All  right   Thank  Ood  well  be  out  ot  this 
Olve  roe  the  tickets  and  everything/' 


All  ttt  Krmvmbrr 

LJE  put  all  the  papers  in  his  Inner  pocket. 

repeating,  as  he  did  so.  for  Caty 'a  benefit. 
"10  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  outside  of 
Connelly's  drug  store.  That's  all  you  have  to 
lemember.   Be  there." 

"All  right."  she  answered,  as  much  cowed  as 
onyihlng  else. 

"Jim  mill  have  his  car  there  "—that  meant 
me  and  the  sedan—  and  we're  off  for  the  boat. 
Nothing  to  it  In  a  couple  of  weeks  we  Ye  In 
Sweden,  to  start  all  over  " 

All  over."  she  murmured. 

That's  worth  trying  for.  isn't  It?" 

"I  guess  so." 

"Listen  to  her  talk!"  threw  out  the  Earl, 
turning  his  head.  The  Earl's  patience  wasn't 
rxactly  infinite. 

It  so  happened  that  his  gase  remained  fixed 
I  turned  around  to  see  what  he  was  looking 
aL  Past  the  crowded  table*  of  the  St.  James 
Restaurant  I  saw  merely  the  back  of  a  man 
who  was  slipping  through  the  door  out  into 
Eighth  Avenue. 

"Who's  that?"  I  asked 

"I  don't  know."  returned  the  Earl  Looked 
for  a  minute  like  one  of  Cannell's  gang  • 

I  gave  way  to  a  pungent  expression  of  dis>- 
may.   "Where  was  he  sitting?" 

"I  knew  it.  I  knew  it."  Caty  was  almost 
moaning.  "CannellH  never  let  me  go.  He  11 
never  let  me  go  I" 

"You're  coming  with  me!  '  the  Earl  said 
fiercely  "Who  said  that  was  one  of  the  Can- 
nell bums?  I  said  it  might  be — one  chance  in 
s  thousand.    Come  out  of  it'  ' 

"What  about  this  tramp  that  Just  went  out?" 

-Well,  what  about  htm?  You  tell  me.  It 
was  nothing  at  all— nothing  at  all.  If  It  waa. 
you  tell  me  what  Listen,"  he  said,  leaning 
over  the  table,  "that  boat  sails  Wednesday 
noon,  and  you  and  me  sail  on  it.  Oet  me? 
That's  all  you  have  to  remember  " 

If  it  could  be  true'"  she  said,  caught  up  as 
it  were  by  the  glow  in  the  Earl. 

•  It  will  be  true."  he  assured  her.  softening. 

"Think  of  it,  think  of  it!"  she  cried.  Ap- 
parently there  were  several  natures  In  her 
As  I  say.  I  don't  know  how  many  of  them  the 
Earl  saw. 

"Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  a  queer 
world  it  Is?"  went  on  the  Earl  in  a  low  voice. 
Did  you  ever.  Jim  7"  he  repeated  -to  me. 
Look;  Caty  and  I — and  you.  too,  Jim.  you're 
with  us,  aren't  you?" 

"Earl.  I  am,"  said  I.  putting  a  hand  on  hla 
shoulder.  I  was  with  him  in  so  far  as  giving 
i.p  the  gun-toting  and  easy  Jobs  waa  concerned. 
Wiih  this  trip  to  Sweden  of  course  1  had 
nothing  to  do;  that  was  a  very  private  affair 

"Well,  we  live  in  a  sort  of  hell  all  our  llvws. 
nnd  when  we  get  educated  enough  to  see  how 
v  rre  Jiving,  whv  It  s  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  it    There  *  life  for  you." 

!Sot   I  <>o  late 
*pfIAT  was  a  sample  of  the  Earl's  speculation 
1    I  shook  him  out  of  it    "It  ain't  too  late. 
Earl 

He  woke  up.  "It  aln  t  too  late.  Jim  I'm 
taking  care  of  It  now.  Just  In  the  nick,  as  you 
might  say.   Well  get  out  yet" 

Only."  piped  up  Caty  in  her  little  voice 
•  only  I'm  such  a  coward." 

"Don't  believe  It.  Caty."  said  the  Earl,  and 
if  he  believed  he  could  fix  everything,  why.  so 
did  I.  too.  "That's  another  thing  I'm  taking 
care  of,"  he  went  on.  "I  know  how  to  fix  that. 
What  you  need  Is  a  quiet  country  and  real 
honest  duties  and  real  hone  d  people  to  live 
with,  not  these  bums  of  Cannell  and  Morgan 
nnd  Larri    WeTl  forget  all  about  them 

'  Maybe  you're  right,  Jess."  she  said  very 
hweetly    "I  wish  I  wasn't  such  a—" 

We  broke  up  the  dinner  party;  the  coffee 
had  been  cold  as  faucet  water  for  ten  minutes 
The  Earl  and  I  walked  back  with  Catherine 
as  close  to  the  Cannell  place  as  we  thought 
wise,  considering  that  we'd  both  chucked  the 
old  crowd  and  the  old  line,  and  had  no  par- 
i  icular  taste  for  getting  into  a  scrape  1  think 
that  when  Caty  walked  away  from  us  the 
Earl  s  marvelous  plans  looked  about  as  bright 
aa  they'd  ever  been  since  he  first  began  hint- 
ing to  me  about  them. 


•  What  do  wc  do  now.  Earl?"  said  I 
"Walt,  just  wait.  It  isn't  10  o clock  yet  ' 

\<>  (  nty  in  Sight 

A  T  a  quarter  to  U  MB  Wednesday  ttdgfltaf, 
-  *  the  Earl  »nd  I  in  the  car  pulled  up  to 
the  curb  Just  past  Connelly  s  drug  store  There 
was  no  Caty  on  the  sidewalk 

So  we  sat  still  and  waited.  The  clock  on 
the  dashboard,  as  luck  would  have  it.  was 
..'•  i.'.d  and  running  I  onidii  '  he  v.  ■■■  <  !i 
•he  minutes  ricking  Of!  I  looked  up  and  down 
the  sidewalk    The  Earl  was  doing  the  same 

Htm  1  finally  brought  tsYj  <  ■  fiVMNI  to 
the  dial,  it  showed  10  o'clock  1  checked  it 
with  my  watch,  and  it  was  right  Again  I 
asked.  "What  do  we  do  now?" 

The  Earl  waa  fumbling  with  a  cigarette. 
•  We  wait."  he  said,  calmly.  "We  wait.  Jim 
It  %  only  10  o'clock.  She  may  be  late  Didn't 
you  ever  hear  of  people  showing  up  late  at  ap- 
pointments?" 

"Appointments,  hey?"  I  echoed,  and  then  re- 
gretted it.  for  the  Earl  was  a  great  sight  more 
herious  than  bH  words  showed  In  fact,  he 
passed  over  my  remark 

"I'm  going  out.  Jim."  he  said,  clicking  open 
the  door.  "I'm  going  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
sidewalk  "  And  so  he  rambled  around,  smok- 
ing hard.  He  did  this  for  fifteen  minutes  No 
Caty  came 

He  came  over  to  the  car  and  said  to  me, 
"Well  wait  another  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Again  the  minutes  dragged  past  The  clock 
showed  10  30  when  he  threw  away  his  cigarette 
and  dropped  into  the  seat  beside  me.  We 
hadn't  seen  a  trace  of  Caty 

"Jim."  he  said,  drive  down  toward  the 
Cannell  place  Come  up  Halley  Street  and 
-••top  out  of  sight  of  the  corner."  That,  would 
put  us  Just  about  around  the  corner  from  Can- 
nell's. 

••What's  up?   I  asked. 

"You  know  darn  well  what's  up." 

"That  fellow  In  the  restaurant?" 

He  nodded  savagely 

"Yea."  said  I.  it  might  be 

•  What  the  deuce  else  might  it  be?" 

•  How  about  Catys  nerve?" 

"Listen*— he  said,  and  stopped  to  control 
his  words  He  began  again.  "That's  the  only 
thing  left  I  want  to  cure  you  of.  Oet  out  of 
the  liabit  of  talking  about  Caty  that  way! 
She's  not  yellow,  I  know!" 

Wc  pulled  up  in  Halley  Street 
You  going  into  Cannell's''"  I  asked 

He  nodded,  getting  out. 

"Be  careful.  Earl." 

He  tossed  off  the  warning  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand.   I  pulled  him  back. 

"Listen.  Earl  If  they  know  about  this  af- 
fair-" 

"W-U? "  he  broke  in. 

"They'll  be  waiting  for  you." 

"That's  all  right.  Listen.  Jim;  here's  what 
you  do.  Keep  the  motor  running  sollly.  Be 
ready  to  hop  off  like  that,  he  snapped  his 
fingers. 

lit  CanneWt  Plan 

\  If  HAT  happened  inside  the  Cannell  place 
I  have  from  the  Una  of  two  persons  who 
should  know  mosi  about  it.  so  I  can  give  it 
with  what  details  may  be  necessary. 
The  Earl  walked  straight  up  to  the  door  of 


BE  mm  fl»e  door  click  to  behind  him 
Iter,  itll  little  man  »tio  had  oj»-ned  I'  cafh« 
.iiound   .md  looked  him  in  the  lace  Jake 

thai   Karl  kn.-v,   him  showing  all  the 

broken  teem  a  bn;  launh  would  expox 

Want-  1 1 1  -ee  Miss  Cut>  doer,  he-  '  Come* 
-.il'inx  ..ii  his  ittd\  Mend  but  wont  play  with 
the  boys  any  more!  Where's  your  bouquet, 
liuinn'/    Eh?    Where's  your  flowers V  Where.. 

QUI  hum  Kittle  Boy  Blue?  Little  Boy  Blu<  s 
».  nn:  to  i ;..-.<  a  nice  talk  with  t'm-le  Wants 
Kg  i  wo  «*av  with  Uncles  little  |M  BUSf 
a  •>!.{•  h;o  V.  here  lie  K»intf  to  have  a  Uik 
with  Uncle  But  first  well  see  If  he's  going  to 
play  rough." 

t"  >.v  hile  the  K.st  i   v.  a  •  H<     I  ■  •  '"»«iU 

the  back  of  the  house  Jake  extracted  his  auto- 
matic from  his  hip  pocket. 

"Big  .smoke  iron,  by  gosh,  said  Jake,  putting 
the  gun  in  his  own  pocket  "Just  like  the 
Italian  In  the  play— what s  his  name?— big 
wants  to  run  off  with  the  old 


the  ram  Qj  Ml  *  «MM  U$J  POfeM  I  tMH 

1  i,i    Ii  li'lm:;    .!"••!  n.«'l 

Tumbled  on  WiOOt 

OOAaVTJQXfG  btfM     Wtom  the  Earl's  sense 

'.as  unite  <  i'  -■:      lie  n.u-'.    h>»  v      been     l  n, 
i.eu  fo;  u  -e.  ,>nJ    n-   lound  hlmsell  in  a  n  <•  -  ■ 
v.Uh   a  doot     u  (hall    a  man  and  a  levmvei 
,.;   I  onbhUK  on  the  llool      But  tin    Kmi  !  op 

ponent  had  no  chance,  Bearing  down  with  all 
lii.s  vMi^ht  and  damping  the  p.stol  nan-: 
against  the  floor,  Elmborg  seized  the  fellow 
by  the  neck  and  gave  his  head  a  Miarp  ttsfi 
against  the  board  He  lay  still.  The  Earl 
found  himself  loose  and  wlUi  a  gun  in  his 
BOM  -'.'und-  fr-  in  .oiuewhere  behind 
the  stairs,  he  leaped  into  a  corner  and 
douched,  pistol  ready  Jake  and  ■MChl 
Cannell's  henchmen  crept  in  cautiously,  guns 
drawn.  They  kept  close  to  the  wall.  Jake 
stirred  the  fallen  guard  with  his  foot,  but  he 
lay  still.  He  would  sleep  a  long  while,  the 
Earl  knew  ;  he  probably  had  a  cracked  head 
"Put  em  up  high."  said  the  Earl 
Caught  unawares,  both  of  the  gunmen 
started    They  couldn't  see  the  EarL 


n,r  Barf 

into  the 
ft 


Iwo  Meps 
and  felt 


man's  daughter  and  his  ducats  "  Changing  his 
tone  slightly,  Jake  proceeded  with  his  chatter. 
"High  hat.  ain't  you?  Don't  know  your  old 
friends  any  more?  Think  you  re  the  only  guy 
ever  heard  of  Shakespeare  Believe  me.  kid. 
you've  been  studying  the  double-cross  a  darn 
sight  more'n  Shakespeare.  Weil  unlearn  him 
a  bit.  eh?   Throw  him  In." 

Into  I  ttvr  Dm  l>ri<>88 

HP  HE  Earl  was  propelled  violently  Into  an 
utterly  dark  room.  He  landed  on  his  knees 
on  the  floor.  Through  a  sliding  door  that  was 
closing  on  him  he  still  heard  Jake's  voice 
"Joe.  run  up  and  see  if  the  mahster  is  through 
vlth  his  perfumed  bawth."  Then  the  door 
slammed 

The  Earl,  used  to  darkness  by  this  time, 
made  out  that  he  waa  in  a  back  parlor,  or 
what  used  to  be  a  back  parlor  before  the  house 


It  was  Caty  who  had 
fired.  I  anmfl  had 
tried  something  and 
she  had  nicked  him. 


"Drop  the  KatR."  came  hi*  order.  There  were 
two  heavy  clanks. 
"Reach  high."  said  the  Earl. 
They  reached. 

"What's  the  Idea  -began  Jake 

"Shut  up!"  commanded  the  Earl  Doors 
were  being  flung  open  on  the  next  floor,  Some 
one  shouted.  "What's  up?  Jake!  Joe!" 

"Not  a  peep."  warned  the  Earl  In  a  whisper, 
slipping  Into  the  shadow  of  the  wall. 

f"  notions  I  ootsti 

TTHERE  were  cautious  footsteps  on  the  stairs. 

The  legs  of  one  man.  of  two  men.  or  three 
men.  came  into  view.  The  leader,  appeared, 
revolver  in  hand;  the  other  two.  perplexed, 
followed  clone  behind  him.  scanning  the  hall. 
Save  for  a  little  glint  on  his  pistol  barrel,  the 
Earl  was  Invisible;  Jake  and  his 


the  Cannell  house,  which  opened  on  street 
level  The  house  was  an  old-fashioned  brick 
affair  of  three  stories,  like  all  the  houses  In 
the  neighborhood,  although  most  of  them  were 
simply  old  without  the  "fashioned  '  The  Earl 
knocked.  Shortly  the  door  swung  back  a  space 
of  three  Inches,  showing  a  little  loop  of  chain 
and  the  dark  face  of  a  man 

"Who  are  you?" 

"You  know  perfectly  well.  Jake  I'm  13m- 
bort" 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked. 

"I  want  to  see  Miss  Caty." 
You  can  come  In"   The  door  closed  again 
so  the  chain  could  be  slipped.   Twenty  chains 
might  have  been  slipped  before  it  was  re- 
opened wide  enough  to  lei  him  enter. 

After  the  glaring  sunshine  the  house  a  as  like 
pitch  The  Earl  took  two  steps  Into  the  dark- 
ness and  felt  four  hands  close  on  his  arms 
He  was  caught  as  tightly  as  If  he  were  held 
in  the  cleft  of  a  tree.  Resistance  was  Insane; 
it  would  mean  a  swift  knock  on  the  head  The 
Earl  stood  still,  trying  to  accustom  his  eyes  to 
the  blackness  He  tried  to  loo*  ai  the  faces 
of  his  captors 


turned  disreputable  The  windows,  wlurh 
should  open  on  the  back  yard,  were  boarded 
fiom  the  inside.  Through  u  crack  in  the 
planks  he  made  out  that  they  were  barred 
without.  Two  doors  leading  to  the  front  of  the 
house  were  nailed  shut  The  outlet  to  the  hall, 
however,  was  comparatively  frail;  It  was  a 
sliding  door. 

The  thought  of  that  13  o'clock  boat  In 
Hoboken  snapped  him  to  attention  so  that  he 
almost  Jumped  In  hla  space.  It  waa  a  time 
for  action.  Jake  s  last  words  decided  him.  for 
hr  knew  he  could  translate  "perfumed  bawth 
into  "drunken  sleep"  and  not  be  far  wrong. 
The  hall  outside  was  quiet,  but  of  course  there 
would  be  a  guard 

The  Earl  has  told  me  that  at  this  moment 
a  maxim  of  Jacques  Casanova  occurred  to  him 
namely,  that  in  a  desperate  situation  where 
action  is  the  only  hope,  the  thing  to  do  la  to 
leave  a  certain  amount  to  fortune,  and  get 
going  So  the  Earl  speculated  no  more  on  the 
lay  of  the  land  outside,  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  but  walked  off  to  the  opposite  wall, 
marked  his  goal,  took  a  short  run  In  lone 
175  pounds  ol 


shivered  in  the  shade  of  the  stalra 

"Throw  em  up."  said  the  Earl.  The  man 
with  the  gun  swept  around,  but  saw  nothing  to 
fire  at. 

"Drop  it!    Put  'em  up!" 

The  gun  clattered  down  tne  steps  The  Earl 
stepped  out. 

"Come  on  down  Walk  around  here."  said 
the  Earl,  with  rather  less  animation  In  his 
voice  than  before.  He  was  beginning  to  be 
conscious  of  a  bruise  on  his  forehead 

•  What's  the  idea?"  Insisted  Jake  "What's 
the  Idea  of  pulling  a  gun?   Ha7  ' 

"What  do  you  think  you  re  doing?"  snarled 
the  first  of  the  three  on  the  stairs— Cannell 
himself.  Mighty  clever  fellow,  ain't  you. 
Earl?" 

"What  a  the  Idea,  you  bum?"  lamented  Jake. 
"You  won't  get  anything  thla  way"— Hla  arms 
dropped  as  If  be  were  going  to  make  a  gesture 

"Keep  cm  up.  Bright  Eyes,  keep  em  up. 
No  raise  moves.  I'm  running  the  game  now, 
Bo-Peep.   Caty I"   This  last  was  a  halloo. 

•  Cut  it  out.  Karl."  said  Cannell.  "This  won  t 
get  you  anywhere  Put  down  that  thing  and 
we  ll  talk  it  over  "  He  waved  his  body  to  em- 
phasise the  Invitation. 

That's  right.  Earl."  put  in  Jake.  "Cut  it 
out.  8it  down.  Were  fiienda.  ain't  we?  This 
ain't  no  way." 

•Caty!"  called  the  Earl  If  any  of  you 
bums  think  I'm  fooling  Caty 

i>„in  ,  Ufa  SUmaUm 

XT  ONE  of  Cannell »  men  particularly  liked 
A>  the  aspect  of  the  Earl  None  of  them 
liked  hla  way  of  talk  None  of  them  liked 
the  little  glint  on  the  sight  of  the  big  pistol 
In  fact,  they  didn't  like  the  situation  at  all  So 
they  stood  as  still  as  a  violent  Inward  un- 
easiness would  let  them. 

-Caty!"  repeated  the  Earl,  in  a  voice  that 
must  have  shaken  all  the  doors  In  the  house 

A  pale  figure  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs. 

That  you.  Caty." 

"Yea."  said  a  voice  interrupted  by  a  quaver. 
*  Caty  had  obviously  been  weeping 

Oet  your  things.  Caty.  and  come  down, ' 
said  the  Earl,  rather  Impatiently.  That  spot 
on  his  forehead  was  beginning  to  burn 

The  figure  on  the  stairs  slumped  to  a  sitting 
position  on  the  top  riser 

"It |  no  good.  Jeas"  said  Caty 

-Caty.  Caty."  pleaded  the  Earl    "hurry  up'" 

Her  only  answer  was  a  sigh -the  throbbing 
sigh  of  a  child  who  Is  exhausted  with  weep- 


"Ca  the  line. '  said  the  Earl  In  a  restrained 

voice.  "I  need  you.  1  ve  got  Cannell  and  his 
bums  lined  up  here.  Oo  to  your  room,  get  your 
hat  and  coat  and  everything  else  you  need  and 
hurry!" 

You  got  them  lined  up.  Jess?"  said  Uie 
ligure  rising 
Hurry!" 

"Don't  you  dare!  boomed  the  a  ale  voice  ol 
Cannell 

"Oo,  I  say!    Oo.  Caty  I" 

The  ligure  moved  away  from  the  stairs. 
Earl,    said  Canuell.  "Ill  get  you  for  this." 
You  can  t  get  away  with  It.  Earl."  said  Jake 

-Look  like  suckers,  don't  we?"  said  another 

But  Uuir  arms  remained  aloft 

Caty.  bag  in  hand,  reappeared  and  stumbhd 
down  the  stairs. 

Hist  I'nliminury 

^POME  around  here,  Caty."  said  the  Earl. 

and  she  went  up  to 'him  He  was  glad 
for  her  touch  on  his  arm;  the  bruise  on  his 
forehead  was  now  beginning  to  throb.  Keep- 
ing his  eyes  on  his  captives,  he  whispered  to 
Caty.  "Oo  around  behind  every  man  and  lake 
his  gun,   Feel  every  pocket  ' 

"No!"  she  said  quivering 

"Yea.  Caty."  he  insisted. 

So  she  went,  trembling.  She  almost  Med  as 
she  approached  the  man  nearest  lier  He 
glared  at  her. 

"They're  harmless.  Caty.  Don  t  look  in  hla 
face,  Hurry." 

With  increasing  assurance  she  searched  foi 
weapons  on  her  former  tormentors,  now  mi- 
potent  and  raging.  She  found  two  automatics 

"What  now.  Jeas?    she  asked. 

"Give  me  one."  He  took  it  from  her  and 
now  had  a  weapon  in  each  hand  Pick  up  all 
the  others  —there  were  tliree  on  the  floor  — 
"and  push  them  Into  that  comer." 

This  also  she  accomplished  and  with  a  cer- 

What  now.  Jess?"  she  repeated,  coming  to 
his  side. 

Out  loud  he  answered.  "Now  we'll  take 
French  leave  "  But  the  semblance  of  a  joke 
was  forced;  his  head  ached.  He  backed  away 
along  the  wall  toward  the  front  door  "Un- 
lock it."  he  said  to  Caty. 

She  lifted  off  the  chain,  snapped  back  the 
Yale  lock,  and  tried  the  handle.  The  door  was 
last  She  tugged  on  the  knob.  The  door  stood 
last. 

•There's  another  lock,  Jess,"  she  said  In  a 
low  voice,  "and  no  key." 

"What?"  he  asked.  A  feeling  of  weakness 
was  coining  over  him.  but  he  threw  it  off. 

Ifa  sUU  locked.  There's  no  key  to  the  door- 
lock." 

Cannell  understood  what  ihey  were  whisper- 
ing about.  He  gave  a  couple  of  snarling 
laughs.  "Decided  to  stay  for  tea.  did  you?" 
he  asked,  and  thinking  that  an  immense  witti- 
cism, shook  with  laughter. 

"What's  the  matter.  Earl?"  chimed  In  Jake. 
'  Ooing  to  rest  awhile?" 

leering  h  aves 

'T'HE  five  faces  were  nice  studies  In  the  leer. 
Caty  clung  to  the  Earl 

"Try  again."  he  said.  It  may  be  stuck. 
Pull  hard."  ' 

She  pulled  as  hard  as  she  could,  but  accom- 
plished nothing.  She  turned  around  and  said. 
"Nothing  doing,  Jese." 

The  Earl  had  a  momentary  spell  of  dlzzinesa. 
The  dark  hall  rocked  for  an  Instant.  He  felt 
it  necessary  to  squeeze  his  eyes  shut  to  stop 
i  he  weakness    The  points  of  his  guns  dropped 

A  sharp  little  crack  right  at  hla  elbow 
aroused  him  from  the  faint.  He  heard  a 
bellow  from  Cannell  and  saw  him  fall  on  his 
lace  as  a  knee  gave  way  under  him. 

"What  was  It,  Caty?"  he  asked. 

In  a  hard,  passionate  voice  she  clipped  out. 
•Smash  that  door.  Jess  Break  it  down 
We're  not  stopping-  here." 

He  darted  a  marveling  glance  at  her  and  saw 
in  her  rigid  right  hand  a  little  tor  pistol, 
twenty-two  calibre,  probably,  and  still  smok- 
ing It  was  she  who  had  fired!  Cannell  had 
tried  something  and  she  had  nicked  hlro! 

"Oreat  girl."  he  gritted  Oreat  girl.  Caty." 
He  felt  his  strength  flow  into  him  again 
Though  his  head  still  throbbed,  he  refused  to 
pay  attention  to  It. 

"Can  you  hold  them.  Caty?" 

"Sure  I  can  hold  them,  Jess.  Break  it  open." 

He  exchanged  pistols  with  her.  so  that  she 
held  the  automatic  in  her  right  hand  and  her 
cwn  little  weapon  In  her  left  The  Earl  re- 
tained the  revolver. 

"They've  seen  you  use  em,  kid,"  he  threw 
out  as  a  little  warning 

"I've  learned  a  thing  or  two.  Jeas.'  Hie 
answered  in  that  new,  nonchalant  imperative 
tone  of  hers.  • 

(  fOHMffl  DoWH  ami  Out 
f^ANNELL  lay  on  the  floor  and  groaned 
The  other  four  were  silent  and  aahen 
The  Earl  tried  the  door  knob  and  It  held 
H»  kicked  the  lock  with  his  heel  but  accom- 
plished nothing  Then  he  selected  the  centre 
panel  and  charged  It  with  his  shoulder  Once, 
twice  and  three  timee  he  hurled  himself  at  It. 
but  it  was  solid  The  Earl,  however,  was  now 
in  one  of  those  moods  when  he  recognised 
absolutely  no  hindrance  He  roust  either  suc- 
ceed or  perish,  and  to  this  latter  alternative  he 
gave  no  thought  He  had  denied  the  power  of 
his  own  weakness  to  rule  him.  and  he  did  not 
Intend  to  stop  at  the  mere  obstruction  of  a 
door  Without  even  pausing  to  consider  the 
picked  up  the  big  pistol  and  fired  fou-  bullets 
point-blank  at  the  lock  He  knew  they  might 
go  through  the  door,  but  he  had  to  take  the 
chance  Pieces  of  cast  Iron  and  splinters  of 
wood  rattled  about  Again  he  wrenched  the 
door  Without  even  pausing  to 
the  door  swung  In 
He  took  the  automatic  from  Caty  s 
'Blip  out  "  he  said  "Run  to  the 
Shc^  went 

Keeping  the  guns  trained  to  the  la*t  second 
and  then  throwing  them  down  the  earl  too 
slipped  out. 

People  were  run  nine  toward  the  house  The 


By  A.  C.  NIELSEN 

Must,  ited  b)  S  tmuel  I  than 


purault  of  Caty.  Catching  her  about  the  waist, 
hr  guided  her  into  the  at 

JUHtpy   H  it  It  M  nit  in  x 

1  HAD  heard  the  last  .shots  and  lifillUg.  X 
luid  been  getting  decidedly  Jumpy  with 
«alilng.  Instinctively  [  had  put  the  car  In 
gear;  my  foot  was  on  the  clutch  The  Earl 
and  Caty  were  hardly  well  aboard  Mgffl  M 
were  off  I  turned  down  the  next  corner  and 
drove  to  Seventh  Avenue,  and  we  lit  out  for 
the  Holland  Tunnel  as  fast  I  thought  would 
get  past  the  speed  cops 

Except  that  all'  three  of  us  were  more  or 
less  shivering  with  excitement,  that  trip  under 
the  river  and  up  Jersey  passed  without  Inci- 
dent We  made  the  pier  with  minutes  to 
spare 

I  went  aboard  to  say  good-bye.  and  to  hear 
the  outline  of  recent  events  When  it  was  over 
1  looked  from  the  warm  face  of  Caty  to  the 
rmler  and  rather  tired,  but  content,  aspect  of 
the  Earl  For  an  instant  I  was.  frankly,  a 
little  annoyed  at  not  being  a  party  to  the  secret 
that  was  between  them 

But  although  the  fault  for  my  being  dis- 
turbed was  all  my  own.  it  was  Caty  who  made 
everything  right  again  Because  before  they 
sailed  she  came  up  to  me  and  kissed  me  good- 
bye. 


l  imi  On  ,  siuummo 

Invested  in  Neu  BlM 

Operation* 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  operation  and  man. 

te nance,  resulting  from  increased  stability 
In  the  operating  field,  were  the  outstanding 
developments  In  the  motor  bus  industry  last 
year,  according  to  Bus  Transportation.  In  its 
annual  review  of  the  industry,  the  publication 
says  the  year  was  also  marked  by  the  many 
new  records  set  for  volume  of  business. 

The  trend  in  the  Industry  Is  toward  larger 
and  belter  organized  carrier  companies,  says 
the  publication.  It  reports  that  there  are  at 
present  about  fifty  bus  companies  capitalized 
at  $1,000,000  or  more.  The  short  bus  line, 
owned  or  operated  by  a  single  Individual,  is 
passing.  It  adds. 

At  the  close  of  1MB,  the  total  Investment  In 
rolling  stock  was  $440,000,000,  which  compared 
with  $146,000,000  in  1927  and  $170,500,000  In 
1034  Total  investments  In  terminals,  garages 
and  miscellaneous  items  were  $90,000,000,  com- 
pared with  $85,000,000  at  the  end  of  1927. 

Regulation  of  buses  approached  a  few  steps 
nearer  finality,  the  review  continues.  Definite 
steps  were  taken  In  1928  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Federal  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce  by  bus.  and  individual  States  have 
adjusted  regulation  of  buses  to  comply  with 
(.liftiiftiii^  coftdlt Ions. 

Common  carrier  lines  transported  1.820.000,- 
000  passengers  In  1928.  a  new  record,  which 
compares  with  1.585.000.000  in  1927  and  1,405  - 
000,000  In  1926.  The  number  of  operating  com- 
panies at  the  close  of  the  year  was  23.311 
against  22,811  In  1927  and  21.908  in  1926.  Last 
year's  total  Includes  6.291  motor  carriers.  260 
electric  railroads,  sixty-two  steam  railroads, 
15.929  school.  343  sightseer  and  428  other  lines. 

The  number  of  buses  In  use  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  92.325.  which  compares  with 
88.838  in  1927  and  52.925  In  1924  Miles  of 
route  operated  totaled  719.250.  compared  with 
H3S.609  In  1927. 

Oross  revenue  of  the  lines  amounted  to 
#  »279 .000,000.    compared    with    $245,000,000  In 
1927.    The  revenue  of  city  service  lines  was 
II $3,000,000.  whlje  Intercity  service  companies 
reported  gross  revenues  of  $172500.000 


I  ndistm  bed  h\  Quakes 

Taahheni  W*  Rum 

Smoothly 


w 


'HEN  Tashkent  shakes  for  several  hours 
during  a  Central  Asian  earthquake  na- 
tive merchants  continue  to  drive  bargains  in 
the  bazaars  and  loungers  in  the  tea-rooms 
merely  have  something  different  to  talk  about, 
it  la  said.  The  traveler  is  reminded  of  Tash- 
kent's frequent  tremors  when  he  enters  the 
city.  Few  houses  are  more  than  one  story 
high,  so  that  earthquake  damage  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Using  modern  real  estate 
terms.  Tashkent  might  be  called  a  duplex,  or 
nem! -detached,  city,  a  bulletin  of  the  National 
Orographic  Society  says  Tire  old  city— no 
one  seems  to  know  how  old— «U11  stands  in  its 
dust,  while  the  adjoining  Russian  (own.  built 
since  the  Russians  occupied  Tashkent  in  1886. 
presents  a  modern  aspect  The  traveler  makes 
a  long,  dusty  journey  from  Moscow  to  Central 
Asia  finds  comfortable  accommodations  in  the 
Russian  quarter  Wide  streets  are  lined  with 
elms  and  poplars,  and  clear  streams  flow 
through  them.  Many  of  the  houses  are  sur- 
tounded  by  grassy  lawns  and  the  parks  are 
adorned  with  beds  of  blooming  flowers.  The 
population  of  this  quarter  la  largely  European, 
the  shop  windows  display  European  clothing, 
and  the  theatrws.  schools  and  public  buildings 
seem  too  modem  for  a  Central  Asian  city. 


Amt  ru  nn  Trade 

Latin  America  now  buys  from  the  United 
States  yearly  $1. 000.000 J0QQ  worth  of  goods, 
the  value  of  one-half  of  the  investments  there 
The  United  States  proportion  of  China's  Im- 
ports has  tripled  since  1913,  reaching  $110  000  - 
000  in  spite  of  the 


Developing  Phili 


ippinei 


In  the  Pnllipplnes  sre  consid- 
ered generally  more  graceful  than  In  the 
United  Slates  Americans  have  built  ther# 
7.000   miles   of   modem   road*   Unking  tribal 

with 
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Champion  Bass  Fuker 
Is  Millionaire  ami 
Privy  Councillor 


Elihu  Root  Seeks  World  Peace 


Rumania's  ftVir  Leader 

I  s  Countrymen9* 

Liberator 


ttt  MOtOnU  1  IfOMI  P4 
or  Nwiinl.  who  b*.an  work  M  »  *t-«tj  tltrk.  ana 
no.  prr.UKot  of  of  l.nada  . 

pr.nl.  Ion  Mm*. 


I  "\URINO  three  score  years  of  unusual  ac- 
lJ  tlvlty.  Hormisdas  La  porta  has  risen  from 
an  impropltious  start  as  a  grocery  clerk  at  112 
it  month  to  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  largest 
v  holesale  provision  firms  in  Canada — a  busi- 
ness whose  annual  turnover  runs  far  Into  the 
millions.  Through  national  services  of  out- 
handing  Importance  he  ha*  won  knighthood 
nnd  a  seat  on  the  Privy  Council  He  heads  a 
great  banking  house.  He  has  directed  Can- 
ada's War  Purchasing  Board  He  has  officiated 
as  Mayor  of  Montreal. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  achievements 
and  honors  which  Sir  Hormiadas  has  scored  up 
lo  tils  credit.  But  at  seventy -eight  this  mer- 
chant prince  s  proudest  boast  is  that  he  holds 
the  baas  fishing  championship  of  Coteau  du 
Lac. 

Bir  Hormiadas  maintains  stoutly  that  there 

II  no  fish  like  the  black  bass.  He  delle*  the 
gamiest  salmon,  trout  or  tuna  that  ever  waved 
a  fin  to  provide  the  sport  offered  by  a  two- 
pound  inhabitant  of  the  rapids  at  Coteau 

And  concerning  that  fishing  championship, 
there  is  a  nasty  rumor  current  among  rival 
Walton*—  a  rumor  upon  which  Sir  Hormiadas 
smile*  benignly— when  the  champion  snatches 
a  day  or  two  from  business  to  exercise  his  skill 
among  the  rapids  he  boards  at  a  convent  near 
the  river;  he  enjoys  great  popularity  among 
the  nuns  of  this  institution  and  less  fortunate 
fishermen  declare  openly  that  his  astounding 
•r.tches  are  the  fruit  of  the  pravera  of  the  holy 
adle*.  rather  than  of  his  own  prowess! 

Hoimiadaa  Laporte  did  not  win  hi*  position 
in  the  commercial  world  easily  He  had  to 
light  every  Inch  of  the  way— and  often  It 
stemed  a  losing  ba'tle  Fire,  flood  and  finan- 
cial depression  each  time  beset  him  In  turn 
»nd  was  in  turn  overcome. 


Greater  Cla  ss  Playen 
Differ  Much  in 
Ways 

-T  would  be  hard  to  Imagine  a  greater  con- 
I  trast.  than  that  between  Capablanca.  the 
Cuban,  and  Alexander  Alekhlne.  the  wonderful 
Russian  who  recently  competed  for  the  chess 
•hamptonship  of  the  world. 

Capablanca.  of  medium  height,  dark-com- 
plexioned, black- haired,  and  black -eyed.  Is 
typically  Latin  in  appearance,  but  in  tempera- 
ment is  the  embodiment  of  calm.  As  out- 
wardly stolid  as  the  most  phlegmatic  of  Anglo- 
Saxon*,  he  sit*  motionless  and  expressionless, 
watching  the  board  with  the  detachment  and 
aloof  serenity  of  a  mathematician. 

Alekhlne.  tall,  fair  and  blue-eyed,  la  a 
typical  Slav:  highly-strung,  imaginative,  burnt 
up  with  a  nervou*  fire  which  he  controls  only 
with  difficulty  Capablanca  hates  tobacco. 
Alekhine  lights  cigarette  after  cigarette,  only 
to  twist  each  out  of  shape,  after  a  few  puffs, 
between  his  strong  and  restless  fingers. 

And.  since  style  Is  the  man.  It  1*  almost  In- 
evitable that  they  should  be  a*  unlike  in 
methods  a*  in  personality.  Capablanca  la  one 
of  the  greatest  exponents  of  classical  chess— 
|«tm<  the  greatest-  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  The  least  showy  of  players,  he  is  always 
content  to  oprn  quietly  and  wear  down  an  op- 
ponent by  his  auperb  Judgment  and  accuracy. 

Alrkhtnr.  90  'he  other  hand,  has  been  well 
described  as  a  romantic,  always  engaged  on 
daring  plans  worked  out  with  ama?tng  imagi- 
nation and  brilliancy.  His  quite  extraordinary 
memory  ha*,  of  course,  been  demonstrated 
again  and  aguln  On  one  occasion  he  played 
i  went) -eight  games  simultaneously  against 
twenty -right  of  the  best  players  in  Prance, 
sitting  with  his  back  to  his  opponents  and 
playing  without  food  for  iwelve  hours  He  won 
twenty -three  games  and  lost  three,  the  others 
bring  drawn  Another  time  he  played,  blind- 
folded, twrnty-sls  games  simultaneously  in 
New  York,  winning  sixteen,  drawing  five,  and 
losing  five  Playing  fifty-four  sunpltaneoua 
games  In  Paris,  with  the  use  of  all  his  faculties, 
he  won  forty-six.  drew  five  and  lost  only  three. 

Which  of  the  three  chess  giants  of  the  world 
—Capablanca,  Lasker  and  Alekhlne— is  the 
wrest est  It  la  Impossible  to  say,  for  each  at  the 
top  of  his  form  has  played  games  that  are  al- 
ready classics  and  enlarged  and  enriched  the 
technique  of  the  game  But  It  ran  at  least  be 
said  that  for  dash,  originality,  and  courage 
Alekhlne  la  the  moat  captivating  player  of  hi* 
age    London  Dally  Mall 
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By  ALB1N  I    -  tHHBON 

GENEVA 

t A  I. mi        K<  K.J1   !  ■      MH  1 

I  as  the  aged  American  jurist's  trip  to 
J  Geneva  a*  a  member  or  tin-  League, 
commission  for  the  revision  of  the  statute*  of 
the  permanent  court  of  international  Justice 
1*  colorfully  described,  lias  caught,  as  no  other 
single  event  In  years,  the  Imagination  of 
statesmen,  legal  luminaries,  internationalists 
and  the  potpourri  of  world  peace  advocates 
who  gravitate  around  the  seat  of  the  League 
of  Nation* 

When  Mr  Root  was  Invited  by  the  Lugano 
Council  to  sit  on  the  commission  wluch  u  to 
study  the  statutes  of  the  court  in  the  light 
of  the  pant  decade's  experience,  it  is  revealing 
no  secret  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  single 
member  of  that  body,  or  of  the  secretariat, 
who  even  dared  hope  that  the  American 
octogenarian  would  accept. 

His  age  and  practical  retirement  from  actne 
life  was  so  considered  a*  a  rejection  in  advance 
of  the  invitation  that  an  alternate  Oeorge  W 
Wtckersham.  of  New  York.  also  was  named  at 
the  time.  The  invitation  to  Mr.  Root  was  a 
gesture  of  admiration  and  appreciation  to 
Americas  leading  Juridical  scholar  lor  hi* 
previous  services  in  the  sphere  of  international 
law.  It  was  an  invitation  from  •  Mahomet  to 
the  mountain." 

And  now  that  the  "mountain"  has  appeared 
in  Geneva,  and  it  has  become  known  that 
Mr.  Root  Is  practically  the  spokesman  of  not 
only  the  Washington  administration  but  of 
American  public  opinion,  and  that  he  desire* 
ihe  crowning  service  of  an  unselfish  life  to 
be  opening  the  door  for  American  entrance 
into  the  world  court,  there  1*  none  among 
them  who  will  not  lean  over  backward  to 
assist  in  the  consummation  of  that  ambition. 

Furthermore,  with,  Becretary  of  State  Kel- 
logg'* declaration  that  the  United  States  would 
welcome  any  suggestion*  as  to  a  formula  which 
would  solve  the  troublesome  "fifth  reservation 
controversy,  a  bit  of  legalistic  bone-setting  and 
sincere  goodwill  ia  considered  about  all  that 
will  be  necessary  to  wipe  out  what  most  Euro- 
pean* are  anxious  to  regard  as  an  unfortunate 
psychological  misunderstanding  Time  has  done 
much  to  blur  memories  of  acrimonious  declar- 
ations of  two  years  ago.  when  the  legal  advisers 
of  nations  members  of  the  court  came  to 
Oeneva  to  formulate  a  Joint  answer  to  Wash- 
ington s  Identic  notes.  Even  then  many  real- 
ized that  "amour  propre"  was  a  French  word 
that  meant  more  In  the  United  States  than 
In  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world.  Also 
there  were  ugly  rumors  of  wlist  might  be 
called  a  "sucked  deck  — of  an  American 
senator's  statement  thst  the  reservations  were 
so  framed  that  rejection  was  predestined  and 
of  the  allegedly  unethical  participation  of  a 
member  of  the  court's  bench  itself  in  the  word  - 
ing  of  the  advisory  opinion  exception. 

These  things  have  been  forgotten.  The  elec- 
tion of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  the  Hague 
court,  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Root  and  the 
exceedingly  diplomatic  move  of  Secretary  Kel- 
logg ha*  created  an  atmosphere  of  "where 
there  1*  a  will  there  1*  a  way." 


Hihu 


veteran 


JuriM.  who  Is  attempting  to  bring  his  country  Into  the  world  court. 


Ten  thousand  Americans  pas*  through  thr 
League  every  Summer.  They  are  of  all  polit- 
ical colors,  complexions  and  creed*.  None, 
however,  pays  more  homage  to  the  simple 
placard:  "In  Memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Founder  of  the  League  of  Nations."  than  do 
the  most  prominent  figures  In  the  opposite 
political  party. 


yiiQSQlfai 'Canadians / 

▼  FRANK 

ILAIN 


The  appearance  of  Root  fci.d  Hughes  and 
Hoover  into  the  court  question,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  League  Issue  from  the  last  polit- 
ical campaign,  is  taken  as  an  indication  that 
the  Geneva  international  experiment  of  out- 
lawing war  and  guaranteeing  world  peace  Is 
no  longer  a  partisan  football  across  the  At- 
iantic.   With  that  fact  established.  Europe,  the 


u  hen  Oliver  Performed 
Service  to  Prairie 


Community 


I FOUND  them  talking  and  smoking  in  the 
manager  s  shack  in  a  Northern  Ontario 
mining  camp — a  mixed  but  by  no  means 
extraordinary  group  of  new  Canadians,  men 
who  are  making  a  civilisation  out  of  Northern 
Ontario's  wilderness. 

B  ,  an  engineer,  had   been  an  English 

schoolboy  many  year.-,  ago.  Hi*  father  had  held 
high  office  in  a  European  government  Came 
the  post-war  crash  when  throne*  toppled,  and 
B — -  found  himself  alone  In  the  world  Just 
by  what  efforts  he  raised  himself  to  his  present 
position  no  one  knows,  but  there  is  always 
that  faint  air  of  tragedy  in  his  quiet  voice,  a 
hint  of  unmentionable  thing*  at  the  bark  of 
those  steel-blue  eyes.  He  will  apeak  of  British 
affairs  and  British  sports,  but  the  unwary 
who  Introduces  the  affairs  of  a  late  European 
state  court  the  most  disastrous  snubs 

H         has  served  In  the  British  army  In 

India.  Militarism  is  stamped  upon  hi*  figure 
and  speech.  Post-war  reductions  found  him 
out  of  a  Job.  and  now  post-war  developments 
find  him  on  the  outskirts  of  civilisation  push- 
ing the  fringe  of  the  wilderness  a  little  far- 
ther bark. 

R  ,  a  burly  Caledonian,  is  known  as  well 

in  Vllle  Marie  as  in  Winnipeg.  He  lias  been 
tolling  his  "r's"  up  and  down  the  Dominion  for 


ten  year*.  Bom  in  poverty  in  a  Glasgow  slum, 
he  has  fought  hi*  way  with  Scottish  tenacity 
through  a  number  of  adventures  with  life. 
First  a  lumberjack  then  a  railroader  then  a 
Mounue.  and  now  he  is  a  contractor 

8         la  a  typical  son  of  Erin.    He  Is  the 

local  limb  of  the  law.  A  university  education 
is  suspected  In  his  case,  and  sporting  honors 
are  known  to  be  hia.  His  six  feet  of  Celtic 
virility  have  braved  bli/xard  and  fire  in  the 
maintenance  of  Canadian  law  Gaelic  lntul- 
r ii.ii  coupled  with  flawless  French,  has  influ- 
enced the  volatile  habitant  to  wiser  and  some- 
what saddened  ways  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion 

Such  are  types  of  the  men  who  are  helping 
to  make  Canada  today! 

These  are  new  Canadians! 

These  are  the  men  who.  widely  separated 
by  temperament  and  birth,  are  united  by  the 
same  ideal  in  building  up  a  new  country.  To 
tell  them  so  would  provoke  an  outburst  of 
■.eif-consclous  profanity  To  call  them  pioneers 
would  evoke  invidious  comparisons. 

One  hopes  that  they  who  come  after  will 
maintain  their  Ideal*-  unto  the  second  and 
third  generation 


pHILE'S  coast  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Val- 
V  J  para Iso  resembles  the  French  and  Italian 
Rlvleras.  and  an  effort  1*  being  made  to  turn 


Ifl      Valparaiso  and  Vina  del  Mar.  the 
sort  adjoining  the  city,  into  a 
Carlo 

A  temporary  casino  has  been  constructed 
overhanging  the  rugged  coast,  and  more  than 
•  I  .000,000  wUI  be  expended  In  the  construction 
of  a  permanent  gambling  and  amusement 
place  deigned  to  become  a  l-ading  resort  of 
the  weal  roast  of  South  America.   This  I*  the 


only  pace  on  the  west  coast  where  gambling 
t*  recognised  as  legal  Roulette  Is  the  favor- 
ite game  in  the  Chilean  casino,  and  every  night 
finds  hundred*  of  players  gathered  about  a 
ooxen  great  tables  Government  or  bank 
employees  are  forbidden  to  enter  the  casino 
Many  business  firms  also  have  Issued  orders 
that  their  employees  must  not  visit  the  gam- 
ing 


L*ORTY  years  or  so  ago  there  were  no  union 
hours  in  the  frontier  town  of  Edmonton. 
The  men  worked  from  dawn  till  dusk,  and 
then  quite  often  put  In  a  few  hours  by  lan- 
tern light  for  good  measure.  Such  recreation 
a*  they  had  came  on  rare  occasions,  and 
practically  all  of  it  was  what  they  described 
a.s  "home-made  " 

When  game  was  In  season  the  young  men- 
arid  they  were  nearly  all  young  men  in  Ed-  , 
montou  In  the  early  '80s— used  to  go  hunt- 
ing on  Sundays,  the  only  day  on  which  they 
were  free  They  enjoyed  the  sport  immensely, 
but  this  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  was 
strongly  frowned  upon  by  the  resident  min- 
ister, who  lost  no  opportunity  of  rebuking  the 
hunters  for  their  wickedness. 

Many  of  the  hunters  had  been  brought  up 
in  homes  where  Sunday  was  strictly  observed, 
and  they  did  their  best  to  conceal  their  lapse 
from  the  notice  or  the  good  minister,  usually 
with  success  There  was  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, when  Frank  Oliver,  even  then  making 
his  mark  In  the  community,  succumbed  to 
temptation  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he 
would  be  taken  to  task  for  it  later  on  ✓ 

Mr.  Oliver,  looking  out  of  the  window  of  hi* 
►hack  in  the  early  Sunday  morning  hours. 
*pied  a  coyote  lurking  within  easy  gunshot 
He  knew  quite  well  that  if  he  fired  the  mln-  ' 
ister  would  hear  the  shot  and  place  the  blame 
.'-quarely  where  it  belonged,  but  he  also  knew 
that  a  coyote  seldom  give*  a  hunter  a  second 
rhanre, 

"Here  goes!"  he  told  himself  "I  II  think  up 
fa  good  excuse  before  the  minister  sees  me  at 
church  this  evening." 

He  fired 

The  coyote  leaped  high,  turned  over  kicked 
once  or  twice,  and  died 

That  evening  the  minuter  beckoned  sternly 
to  Mr.  Oliver  and  said 

"Frank.  I  heard  a  shot  from  the  direction  of 
your  shack  this  morning.  You  know  vary  well 
that  the  Sabbath  should  be  a  day  of  rest,  not 
a  day  of  recreation. 

"True  enough,  sir,  answered  the  culprit, 
"but  what  I  did  this  morning  was  not  for 
sport,  but  out  of  klndneaa  to  you." 

"Eh?    How  was  that?" 
When  I  got  up."  continued  Mr 
blandly.  "I  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
a  coyote  heading  for  your  house.    And  so  I 
seised  my  gun  and  shot  it   air    I  thought  it 
waa  mv  duty  as  a  good  ntuen  to  keep  the 

Mr!" 


A  motorist  was  held  up  by  s  traffic  police- 
man 

"What's  your  name?    demanded  the  eop 
Abraham   O'Brien   Goldberg     replied  the 


League  and  *he  world  court  are  viewing 
Americas  return  to  moral  leadership  of  the 
world  through  a  different— and  sympathetic— 
perspective.  The  temptation  to  use  "Shy  lock 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  'Colossus  de  Norte" — 
war  debt*  and  the  Monroe  doctrine— for  do- 
mestic political  purposes,  as  ha*  certainly  been 
done  not  only  )n  England.  France  und  Italy, 
but  at  the  League  assemblies  of  the  past,  llke- 
vise  is  growing  less. 

There  is  no  inclination  here  to  overplay  the 
significance  of  Washington  s  reawakened  In- 
terest in  the  world  court.  Nor  is  there  a  ten- 
dency to  demand  "tit -for -tat"  as  a  return  for 
League  members'  wholehearted  acceptance  of 
i  lie  Kellogg  outlawry  of  war  pact.  The  League 

through  it*  assembly  debates — could  easily 
have  doomed  the  Kellogg  pact  to  failure  by 
emphasizing  the  fact  Uiat  the  country  which 
conceived  both  the  world  court  and  the  League 
covenant  afterward*  denied  paternity.  The 
opposition  in  the  Senate  lo  Mr.  Kellogg  s 
-chemc  was  sufficient  to  have  Justified  the  sus- 
picion that  u  would  share  the  same  fate 
.should  Mr.  Root  succeed  In  finding  a  bridge 
lor  the  Senates  reservation  and  as  a  result 
America  enter  the  court,  few  will  regard  It  a* 
a  step  towards  League  membership,  even 
though  it  might  constitute  such  in  the  eyes  of 
some  Americans. 

The  tendency  In  Geneva  now  is  lo  accept 
frankly  any  co-operation  Washington  may 
offer  in  solving  International  problems  through 
the  agency  of  the  League— and  also  singularly 
enough  to  five  due  consideration  to  American 
\irw  point*  on  anything  that  may  come  up. 
Not  that  the  League  would  hesitate  to  pursue 
a  course  that  was  desired  by  a  majority  of  Its 
members  because  of  American  susceptibilities, 
but  rather  because  of  a  sincere  deference  to 
the  place  thst  the  United  state*  occupies  In 
the  community  of  nations. 

While  here  in  Oeneva  Mr  Root  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  confer  with  a  dozen  foreign 
ministers,  as  well  as  the  Juridical  experts  of 
Downing  Street,  the  Palaxaio  Chigi  and  Quai 
d'Orsay.  Decisions  reached  or  views  exposed 
consequently  represent  the  considered  policies 
of  ruling  governments.  In  other  word*,  any 
peHflp  formulated  now  In  Oeneva  is  almost 
certain  of  acceptance  by  the  parliaments  of 
powers  of  the  countries  concerned— even  the 
United  Slates.  For  Washington  to  repudiate 
Mr.  Hughes  now  would  be  a*  tragic,  as  the 
attitude  it  adopted  towards  Woodrow  Wilson, 
when,  a  sick  and  worn-out  man.  he  "went 
before  the  country "  with  hi*  ideal 

When  the  new  peace  palace  is  eventually 
erected  overlooking  the  placid  Lake  Oeneva,  a 
sculptured  figure  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  bearing 
the  plaque  "The  Founder  of  the  League  of 
Nation."  will  occupy  a  prominent  place.  There 
are  some  who  already  are  predicting  that  at 
The  Hague  another  plaque  will  bear  the 
legend: 

"In  memory  of  EUhu  Root,  who  created  the 
world  court  and  brought  his  country  Into  It." 

At  any  rate.  Mr  Root  already  has  the  credit 
of  being  the  moving  spirit  in  the  writing  of 
the  court's  statute*. 


Maritime  lit  ink-  Clerk 

Sow  WeU4Known 

Actor 


pROM  bank  clerk  to 
pictures  was  the  gap 


in  motion 
by  Wallace 


There  are  few  who  watch  the  portrayal*  of 
MacDonald  on  the  screen  who  know  that  hi* 
ambition  was  once  to  become  the  manager  of 
a  branch  bank 

Bom  and  reared  In  Halifax.  N.S.,  MacDon- 
ald attended  school  there  When  he  signified 
his  desire  to  enter  the  service  of  a  bank,  his 
father,  a  railway  mall  clerk,  nominated  the 
youth  for  a  Job  as  draft  clerk.  But  young 
Wallace  had  other  duties  besides  opening  and 
shutting  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  Royal 
Bank  quarters  in  Halifax.  He  liad  to  leg  it 
about  Halifax  with  the  "paper." 

After  three  years  In  Halifax.  MacDonald  was 
transferred  to  New  Olasgow.  NS  .  and  thence 
to  8t.  John.  N  B.  It  was  while  In  the  latter 
city  that  he  decided  to  accept  the  advice  ten- 
dered gratuitously  by  Horace  Greeley 

San  Franclaco  became  hia  home  city  after  a 
short  sojourn  In  Toronto.  In  'Frisco  he  entered 
the  employ  of  a  bank  and  subsequently  for- 
sook banking  in  favor  of  a  Job  with  a  real 
estate  Arm 

For  the  first  time  It  la  revealed  how  Mae- 
Donald  made  his  debut  In  the  film*  He  waa 
stationed  at.  a  subdivision  adjacent  to  San 
Francisco  when  a  group  of  picture  players*  ap- 
peared They  were  on  location.  MacDonald 
had  no  experience  whatever  as  mn  actor  on 
stage  or  screen  and  had  no  yearning  for  his- 
trionic*, but  he  was  mildly  interested  in  the 
picture  group 

The  players  were  on  location  there  for  about 
a  week  miring  which  MacDonald*  Interest 
increased  gre»t|y  Finally  he  asked  the  dire, 
tor  If  the  latter  could  use  him  The  director 
suggested  that  MacDonald  follow  to  Southern 
California  and  "take  a  chance.  MacDonald 
toaaed  aside  hi*  job  and  went  to  Loa  Angeles 
cn  "spec 

It  was  about  six  months  later  that  he  waa 
given  hi*  first  opportunity  to  perform  before 
a  camera  It  was  a  small  part  but  lie  handled 
It  so  well  he  was  given  a  better  part  in  another 
film.  In  a  year  he  wa*  given  a  chance  aa  the 
male  lead  In  a  photoplay  Since  then  he  has 
been  playing  both  lead*  and  menace*  a*  well 
a*  subordinate  roles  And  taking  *  fling  at 
directing  as  well  Re  has  been  featured  In 
several  aerial*  in  recent  year*,  a*  well  a*  in 
the  full-length  film*. 

During  the  war  period  MacDonald  returned 
to  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  enlisted  in  the 
artillery  As  Bombardier  MacDonald  be  was 
taUoned  at  MacNabs  Island.  Nfl.  for  about 
a  year  With  the  declaration  of  the  Armistice 
he  was  seen  en  route  back  to  California,  to 
i  engine  hi*  picture  work. 


Mill  H*,Mti 

Th.  Msg  Nl-lll  •» 


LJI5TORY  records  few  stranger  cases  of 
wishes  come  true  than  the  rise  to  power 
of  luliu  Maniu.  the  new  Premier  of  Rumania 
Bom  a  subject  of  the  hated  Hungarian  crown, 
he  fought  for  the  interests  of  his  feUow-sub- 
jects  of  Rumanian  blood,  living  in  Hungary- 
He  has  lived  to  see  hi*  native  Transylvania, 
with  its  million*  of  Rumanians.  uiUted  to 
Rumania;  and  to  become  it*  chief  officer 
of  state  The  man  who  made  hie  reputation 
a*  a  leader  of  a  struggling  minority  of  Ru- 
manian* in  Hungary  has  become  the  head  of 
greater  Rumania  and  must  now  deal  with  its 
minorities. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  wa*  born  In  Simleul 
SUvanlel.  in  Transylvania,  in  1873.  when  it  was 
Mill  Hungarian  territory,  ruled  by  the  old 
Fmpcrtor,  Francis  Joseph  His  family  having 
lor  generations  been  lawyer*.  It  was  natural 
that  he  aliould  follow  In  their  footsteps:  and. 
after  studying  at  CluJ.  Budapest  and  Vienna, 
he  became  professor  of  law  in  the  Academy  of 
Theology  at  BlaJ.  near  AJbaiulla. 

The  position  of  the  Rumanian*  living  in 
Hungary  wa*  galling,  aa  that  of  a  subject 
people.  In  1900.  Dr.  Maniu  was  elected  deputy 
and  speedily  became  leader  of  the  Rumanian 
opposition,  co-operating  with  the  leaders  of 
the  other  national  minorities— Serb.  Croat  and 
Slovak.  The  Hungarian  authorities  had  their 
eye  on  him— so  strongly  that  the  wife  of  a 
Rumanian  priest  waa  one  day  seized,  fined, 
and  sent  to  prison  for  no  greater  an  offence 
than  merely  handing  him  a  bouquet  tied  with 
the  Rumanian  tricolor  ribbon  And  presently 
he  wa*  defeated  at  the  poll*  by  no  less  •  person 
than  Count  Stephen  Ttaza,  Prime  Minuter  of 
Hungary 

But  hi*  reputation  as  leader  of  the  Ru- 
manian sympathizers  In  Tranaylvanla  wa* 
made:  and  when.  In  IBIS.  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  were  Jointly  endeavoring  to 
bring  Rumania  into  the  war  on  their  side.  It 
was  to  M  Maniu  that  the  German  Emperor 
appealed.  He  appealed  In  vain.  Whereupon 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  finding 
that  M.  Maniu  could  not  be  used  for  their 
purpose,  aent  him  to  the  front  a*  an  artillery 
officer  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  wa*  entitled 
to  exemption 

When  the  Central  Powers  collapsed  In 
November.  IBIS.  M  Maniu  came  Into  hi*  own. 
The  national  committee  which  had  been 
organised  to  unite  Transylvania  with  Rumania 
placed  him  at  It*  head.  Before  the  month  wa* 
over  he  had  170.000  troop*  in  Vienna  On  De- 
cember 1.  1018  the  national  assembly  at 
Albalulla.  which  he  hriped  to  organize,  pro- 
claimed the  union  of  Transylvania  and  Ru- 
mania; and  as  president  of  their  directive 
council  he  practically  governed  Transylvania 
until  IB30 

When  union  with  Rumania  was  completed. 
M  Maniu  naturally  became  one  of  Tranayl- 
vanla* repreeentaUvea  at  Bucharest 

Having  secured  an  alliance  with  the  peassnt* 
M  Maniu  began  his  assault  on  the  Bratianu 
Government.  Proposals  that  he  Join  in  a 
Coalition  Cabinet  representing  both  parties 
were  scornfully  rejected  Hi*  strength  was 
demonstrated  by  the  arrival  of  60,000  peaaants 
in  Bucharest  last  March  and  the  gathering  of 
300,000  In  Albalulla  In  May.  It  1*  said  that 
only  the  restraining  hand  of  fullu  Maniu 
prevented  this  demonstration  from  ending  In  a 
peasant*  march  on  Bucharest  like  the  Fascist 
marrh  on  Rome. 

The  power  of  the  Bratianu  Oovemment 
gradually  waned  until  early  in  November  the 
tegency  council-  which  govern*  in  the  name  of 
the  seven-year-old  King  Michael  -asked  for 
Id*  resignation  Within  a  week  M  Maniu  1 
cabinet  made  up  wholly  of  his  own 
Nationalist  Peasant  Party    was  in  office 

His  own  followers  hailed  his  advent  to  power 
a*  a  "bloodless  revolution,  which  had  "averted 
a  national  disaster ."  Nor  did  they  greatlv 
exaggerate  For  the  millions  of  peasant*  en- 
no*  the  war  were  In  an  ugly  mood, 
of  the  Government,  determined  t/> 
have  a  greater  share  in  managing  the  country 
-and  Rumanians  know  what  a 
can  mean 
m    Maniu   will  have  to 

opponents,  but  the  enlighten «d  pro- 
whlch  he  has 


A  man  Is  that  large 
I*  always  looking  for 


atmosphere  in  a 
the 


Lady  in  library- Have  you 


What*  'he  O'Brien  for?*  aaked  the  officer 


Teacher— Use  "despair'  in  a  sentence 
Grade  Five   If  a  tire  blows  out  put  on 


How  long  nave  you  been  tn  Florida? 
"Bo  long  tha»   I  •<■  *pr.f  ail  of  my 
ere  a 
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A  General  Who  Never  Fights 

Marianno  Candida  Rondon 


NOT  the  least  marvelou*  of  the  evenU 
taking  place  in  our  time  la  the  peace- 
ful conquest  of  the  vast  unknown  ter- 
ritory that  lies  in  the  heart  or  Brazil.  This  Ls 
being  accomplished  by  a  native  Brazilian  offl- 
<er.  General  Rondon.  who  travels  unharmed 
among  fierce  and  treacherous  tribes  of  native 


The  story  of  his  work,  much  of  which  la  re- 
produced in  The  Literary  Digest  of  March  30. 
ls  told  by  Ignatius  Phayre  in  American  Forests 
and  Forest  Life. 

Not  many  children  realize  how  vast  a  coun- 
try Brazil  ls.  Fewer  still  know  that  there  are 
great  tracts  unexplored  by  civilized  man.  One 
of  these,  Amazonas,  is  estimated  to  contain 
736.000  square  miles,  an  area  about  twice  a.s 
great  as  that  of  our  Province.  Through  this 
the  Amazon  and  Its  tributaries  run.  It  con- 
tains magnificent  forests  and  wonderful 
plants.  Gorgeous  and  curious  orchids  are 
among  these.  Some  of  them  have  been  cul- 
tivated in  hothouses  and  conservatories  of  our 
own  and  other  countries. 

Beautiful  butterflies  and  birds  of  gay  plum- 
age and  many  strange  animals  live  In  these 
trackless  forests 

Of  the  dangers  to  be  faced  by  explorers  we 
learn  there  were  crocodiles,  showers  of 
poisoned  spears,  the  terrors  of  waterfalls,  of 
Amazon  storms  and  tidal  waves,  of  man-eat- 
,  ing  flshea.  of  sickness  and  a  hundred  other 

Added  to  these  are  the  mosquitoes  and  vam- 
pire bats  ready  to  poison  and  suck  the  blood 
of  the  sleepers  if  the  smallest  opening  Ls  left 
in  the  mosquito  netting  that  covers  the  beds 

Human  Inetnies 

\\/.IEN  the  army  of  engineers  and  mcchan- 
lea  with  which  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment has  supplied  General  Rondon  has  over- 
come such  perils  of  the  Brazilian  Jungle,  the 
work  of  laying  telegraph  lines  and  making 
roads  must  wait  till  friends  have  been  made 
of  the  natives.  General  Rondon  has  had 
thirty  years  experience  as  an  explorer.  He 
wears  a  uniform,  but  carries  no  weapon  His 
heart  is  full  of  goodwill  to  the  Ignorant  but 
dangerous  inhabitants  of  the  wild  land.  He 
will  not  hurt  them  in  any  way.  even  when 
some  of  his  men  have  been  killed 

When  a  tribe  ls  unfriendly,  the  women  and 
children  are  hid  in  the  swamps.  The  men 
climb  Into  the  tree-top*,  as  the  invaders  ap- 
pear From  their  hidden  refuges  they  can. 
and  often  do.  fire  poisoned  darts  and  arrows 
upon  the  strangers.  * 

What  does  Oeneral  Rondon  do?  He  speaks 
many  languages,  and  If  he  can  get  a  chief  to 
listen,  all  may  be  well.  If  not,  he  fastens 
strings  of  wire  to  the  trees  and  hangs  on  these 
pally  colored  clothes  for  men  and  women, 
necklaces  and  other  trinkets.  Near  them  are 
laid  knives,  hatchet*,  saws,  hammers  and 
other  tools.   Then  he  waits  In  his  tent. 


Appraising  Presents 

\  \  7HAT  happens  we  learn:  Needless  to  say. 

hidden  eyes  see  all  this,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night,  the  naked  wild  folk  can  be  heard 
investigating  and  appraising  the  presents  left 
for  them  In  this  way. 

Before  dawn  the  chief  and  his  braves  may 
come  Into  camp  fantastically  clad,  often  in 
female  garb,  and  vastly  more  comic  to  behold 
than  anything  ever  seen  on  the  stage.  There 
follows  a  palaver— an  Invitation  to  the  Gen- 
eral and  his  aides  to  a  feast  In  the  huge  ma- 
cola  or  tribal  hall,  where  a  concert  of  noae- 
flutes  and  drums,  where  the  maddest  of  dances 
and  strong  drinks,  will  set  the  seal  upon 
friendly  relations. 

But  there  are  tribes  that  remain  hostile  for 
days  and  even  weeks.  Rondons  1  bait"  on  the 
wires  Is  left  untouched.  His  stores  are  stolen, 
his  river  launches  scuttled  or  burned,  and 
arrows  shot  at  hla  helpers  from  the  impassable 
bush  and  swamps  beyond  Yet  Rondon  per- 
sists, with  never  an  attempt  at  reprisals.  He 
varies  the  presents  hung  on  the  forest  wires— 
and  In  time  finds  them  gone— with  native  ex- 
changes lift  in  place  or  them:  plaited  baskets 
and  pottery,  jaguar  skins  and  weapons,  drums, 
head -dresses  of  gay  toucan  feathers,  strings  of 
fish -teeth,  and  other  articles.  These  Rondon 
accepts  and  renews  hla  own  offerings,  this 
time  more  richly  than  before.  After  a  few 
such  exchanges  the  savage  women  come  out  or 
hiding,  their  chief  and  hla  fighting  men  visit 
the  camp,  and  all  further  mlsundentandlng 
•j  at  an  end. 

A  i.otnical  Sight 
^OTHINO  could  be  funnier  than  the  plc- 
A~  ture  these  savages  make  to  civilized 
men  an  they  come  out  of  the  tent  filled  with 
clothes  Into  which  Oeneral  Rondon  Invites 
them.  Women  with  frocks  on  upside  down, 
men  wearing  coats  with  their  legs  through  the 
sleeves,  others  naked  but  for  shoes  to  protect 
their  feet  from  snake  bites,  ornaments  worn 
•n  the  oddest  places,  all  shrieking,  laughing, 
dancing  and  gesticulating 

Rondon  looks  on  well  pleased.  He  knows 
that  he  will  now  be  able  to  go  on  with  the 
mad  maklng.  surveying  and  laying  telegraph 
lines.  The  natives  will  help  him  cut  down 
trees  and  dig  holes  for  the  posts  They  will 
find  food  for  hla  men  If  his  supplies  give  out. 
He  sends  back  to  the  city  for  more  old  clothes 
and  prepares  to  meet  other  tribes.  He  is  even 
able  to  teach  some  of  the  natives  how  to  tele- 


Thr  |  ork  Rondon  linn  thme 
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'rllS  wonderful  man  has  made  maps,  sur- 
veyed lakes,  studied  the  rocks,  described  the 
natives  and  brought  to  the  outside  world 
knowledge  of  this  hidden  territory  When  he 
is  not  exploring  General  Rondon  Is  wntina 
books  He  hurt*  no  one  by  word  or  deed,  but 
*w>  h*s  courage  enough  to  risk  his  own  Ufa 


every  day.  He  is  an  Indian  and.  distinguished 
though  he  has  become  In  the  great  country  of 
which  he  ls  a  native,  lie  understands  his  own 
people  "Upright  as  a  dart  in  body."  says  Mr 
Pliayrr.  "courteous  and  kind,  this  fearless  little 
soldier  has  served  Brazil  as  no  man  lias  ever 
done  since  Cabral.  the  navigator,  entered  the 
peerless  Bay  of  Rio  rour  hundred  years  ago  ." 

English  Hants 

pi£W  things  are  more  missed  by  the  new- 
comer rrom  the  Atlantic  coast  to  West- 
em  Canada  than  the  great  barns  of  well-to- 
do  farmers.  "Bursting  with  hay  were  the 
barns."  Longfellow  says  in  the  poem  Evan- 
geline." and  who  does  not  remember  the 
swings  and  the  merry  romps  among  the  hay 
and  straw  on  the  barn  lofts  on  Winter  days? 

If  Eastern  Canadians  miss  the  barns,  they 
can  understand  the  feeling  of  the  English 
farmers  who  see  many  of  the  old  barns  going 
to  ruin.  The  following  paragraphs  from  The 
Children's  Newspaper  show  that,  lame  of 
these  barns  have  been  preserved  and  put  to 
new  uses: 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  England  grew  her 
own  corn,  her  barns  were  great  and  happy 
places 

The  farmer's  wealth  lay  there,  not  at  the 
bank.    The  rejoicings  and  pageantry  of  the 
noine  hiuto  mere,    int  pnest  gars 
his  blessing  there    No  wonder  the  barns  were 
built  to  last  forever. 

But  now  farmers  in  England  grow  chiefly  ' 
pasture  and  hay  for  cows;  we  get  our  corn 
from  Canada,  and  the  great  barns  stand 
empty.   They  rot  and  fall,  or  are  dismantled 
by  builders. 

It  Is  very  pleasant,  therefore,  to  hear  that 
one  old  barn  has  become  a  museum,  and  an- 
other an  artist  s  home;  now  the  latest  news  ls 
of  a  barn  which  has  become  a  church. 

It  was  Mr.  Uvedale  Lambert,  of  South  Park 
Farm.  Bletchlngley.  who  had  the  admirable 
idea  of  giving  a  great  fourteenth-century  barn 
to  North  Sheen  as  a  memorial  church  to  his 
brother.  It  has  been  removed  from  Its  old 
site  at  Oxted,  rebuilt  at  North  Sheen,  and 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwark 

With  Its  thirteen  oak  pillars,  Its  ancient 
beamed  roof,  and  its  panelling  from  an  old 
manor  house.  It  is  very  beautiful  Worshippers 
will  kneel  on  the  ancient  threshing  floor,  and 
so  the  building  which  has  been  part  of  Eng- 
lish life  for  six  centuries  is  to  live  on  as  part 
of  England  still. 


How  Easter  Rabbits  Came 

By    M     GKNKVIKVl::  SILVESTER 
MAKE- A- BOOK — Save  the  twelve  pictures  that  tell  this  story  to  make  a  book.    Cut  them 
out  and  paste  them  on  white  paper     You  will  then  have  a  complete  story.    Cut  a  cover 
from  stiff  paper,  and  sew  the  pages  of  the  book  Into  r  | Vttfl  I  big,  atrong  ati<. 
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The  wind  called  the 
fairies  and  the))  came  flving 
like  little  butterflies. 

Each  one  filled  a  little 
acorn  cup  uilh  a  pretty 
bright  color. 

Then  u)ith  little  feathers 
for  their  brushes,  they  made 
red  eggs,  blue  eggs,  green 
eggs,  orange  eggs  and  violet 
eggs- 
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HoiC  pretty  the  baskets 
Were! 

"But  how  shall  n»e  gel 
them  to  the  little  children?" 
asked  the  crocus. 

"The  squirrels  will  take 
them,"  said  Chip,  the  squir- 
rel. 

"No.  Chip,"  said  Mother 
liabbit,  "You  cannot  climb 
trees  with  baskets  of  eggs." 

"The  birds  cannot  fly 
with  baskets."  said  Chip. 
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t  Wonderful  Ne*i 
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pST  children,  even  in  town,  have  felt  the 
delight  of  finding  a  bird  s  nest.  The 
wonder  and  beauty  or  the  home  or  the  little 
winged  creatures,  wherever  found,  gives  pure 
pleasure. 

How  many  know  that  on  the  shores  of  lakes 
and  the  sea  llseir  are  nests  as  wonderful  built 
by  fishes?  A  French  naturalist.  M  Leon 
Bertln.  has  discovered  and  described  a  number 
of  these.  A  very  remarkable  thing  about  his 
stories  is  the  devotion  and  Industry  of  the 
Father  Fish. 

Here  is  a  description  that  may  help  some 
bright-eyed  boy  or  girl  to  find  a  treasure  when 
ihe  warm  days  come: 

The  moat  beautiful  examples  of  woven  nests 
are  those  made  by  the  sticklebacks,  little  fish 
which  wear  sharp  spines  on  their  backs  and 
sides. 

The  architect  and  weaver  is  the  male.  He 
begins  by  digging  a  little  excavation  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  or  pond  and  then  car- 
ries thither,  bit  by  bit.  aquatic  p  nts.  These 
lie  holds  in  place  by  pebbles.  The  cellar  of 
the  nest  being  made,  he  erects  a  circular  wall 
and  covers  it  with  a  dome.  The  materials  are 
always  water  plants  woven  together  by  the 
fish.  It  must  be  added  that  the  clever  builder 
is  aided  by  a  viscous  secretion  which  hardens 
quickly  in  a  thread,  analogous  to  the  silk  spun 
by  silkworms  and  spiders.  The  stickleback 
carrlea  this  back  and  forth,  "sewing"  his 
handiwork  firmly  together. 

When  the  nest  Is  finished  the  male  attracts 
first  one  female,  then  a  second,  then  a  third. 
These  swim  Into  the  nest  and  deposit  their 


Sir  Joseph  Uuveeus 

Generosity 

\JANY  newspaper  stories  have  been  written 
lately  in  the  United  States  about  the 
trial  of  an  English  Judge  of  pictures.  Sir 
Joseph  Duveen.  A  wealthy  lady  had  bought 
a  picture  of  a  lovely  girl  which  she  believed 
was  painted  by  Leonardo  Da  Vinci.  She  was 
about  to  sell  it  for  a  great  aum.  Sir  Joseph 
Duveen*  opinion  or  the  picture  had  been 
asked,  and  he  said  it  was  not  made  by  that 
famous  artist.  He  was  sued  in  the  court  of 
New  York  County,  but  the  Jury  could  not 
egree.  so  the  lady  lost  the  sale  or  her  picture. 

8lr  Joseph  Duveen  is  not  an  Interfering 
busybody  but  a  man  who  has  a  great  love  ror 
art  and  who  tells  about  picture*  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  truth.  There  is  a  pleasant  lit- 
tle article  in  The  Children's  Newspaper  about 
a  girt  he  made  not  long  ago.  The  caption  is; 
"A  Minute  or  Two. '  and  It  is  meant  to  per- 
suade people  to  go  and  look  at  the  pictures 
lor  which  there  will  be  more  room  soon.  This 
is  what  the  editor  writes: 

"Remembering  that  Sir  Joseph  Duveen  had 
arranged  to  give  a  splendid  sum  or  money 
.that  will  build  the  addition  so  long  needed 
lor  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  we-  made  It 
our  business  to  look  in  at  this  wonderful  but 
overcrowded  building. 

"We  relt  pretty  sure  most  or  the  portraits 
knew  about  It.  and  were  pleased  to  think  that 
at  last  some  of  them  could  be  hung  in  less 
crowded  lines,  pleased  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  house  more  studies  or  ramous  heads 
ror  remembrance. 

"Henry  James'  portrait  by  Sargent  was  look- 
ing more  genial  than  usual,  ror  James  in  his 
day  loved  pictures,  and  sat  once  In  John 
Huakin  s  house  dreaming  over  a  picture  or  an 
old  Doge  by  Titian,  a  work  or  transcendent, 
beauty  and  elegance';  and  Watts'  magnificent 
portrait  or  Tennyson's  grand  race  with  its 
background  or  green  leaves  seemed  awake. 

"A  minute  or  two  to  look  at  one  portrait 
only  would  be  a  wonder rul  Inspiration  to  the 
thousands  of  passers-by." 


"Pop"  Loses  His 
Fur  Coat 

L-JIS  host  or  rriends.  particularly  among  the 
younger  set.  will  regret  to  hear  or  an 
accident  which  berell  Mr.  Douglas  Chickaree 
at  his  residence  on  Sunday  last.  Whilst  pros- 
pecting around.  "Pop. "  the  popular  male  mem- 
ber or  the  twin  squirrels,  whose  exploits  are 
chronicled  on  the  children's  page  or  Sunday's 
Colonist,  fell  Into  a  pot  of  varnish,  and  as  a 
result  has  completely  lost  his  rur  coat.  He 
presents  an  unusual  appearance,  the  whole  or 
the  body,  excepting  head  and  neck,  being  com- 
pletely bare. 


OW,  Children.'  said  Mrs.  Talbot.  1 
shall  not  be  away  long,  ir  I  can 
lielp  it  Hi  be  back  ror  early  sup- 
per at  five.  Just  play  around  and  don't  get 
into  trouble  " 

"All  right.  Mother. '  said  Muriel.  "HI  take 
(are  of  the  Utile  one*.  You  know  you  can 
truat  me." 

Yes.  Mother  could  always  trust  her  eldest 
daughter.  With  a  wave  of  her  hand  ahe  went 
down  the  garden  path  and  was  soon  cut  of 
sight. 

Tear*  gathered  In  Baby  Bessie's  eyes.  Soon 
there  would  be  a  yell.  Muriel  knew  the 
symptom*. 

"What  shall  we  play?"  asked  Edith,  eager 
to  suggest  a  distraction.  She  never  enjoyed 
herself  when  Mother  wa*  away  for  a  whole 
day.  It  meant  a  cold  lunch,  for  one  thing 
The  temperature  was  not  so  very  high 

"Oh— oh,"  began  Baby.  "I  want  my  Mother." 

"Be  quiet,"  said  Edith.  "It's  no  use  scream- 
ing." 

For  answer  Baby  gave  forth  a  most  un- 
earthly yell. 

Muriel  laughed.  "Baby  ls  trying  to  amuse 
us."  ahe  said.  'She  Is  playing  Indian.  For 
a  four-year-old  that  isn't  bad;  but  I've 
thought  or  a  much  belter  game.  Want  to 
hear  it?" 

Baby  stopped  yelling  and  looked  question - 
ingly  at  her  eldeat  sister.  " 
V      ,i  i  <•     began  Muriel. 

'I'm  tired  or  that."  &ald  Edith  rretfully. 
"We're  always  playing  house.  I  hate  the  sight 
of  that  old  dolls'  tea  set  and  all  the  rest 

Muriel  laughed.  She  was  very  patient  with 
her  sisters.  "Its  not  that  kind  of  a  game 
thl*  time."  she  said  triumphantly  "It  s  real 
house.  We  won  t  use  any  toys.  First  we'll  go 
upstairs  and  tidy  the  bedroom*.  Baby  will 
dust.  Then  well  come  down  and  cook  a 
real,  hot  dinner." 

"O  boy!"  cried  Edith.   "I'll  play  that  game." 

Real  Housekeeping 

^JpHE  three  ran  upstairs  Alter  about  an 
hour,  rooms  were  swept  and  dusted,  beds 
made,  and  everything  left  in  order,  the  win- 
dows being  thrown  open  at  the  top  so  that 
Baby  could  not  lean  and  fall  out 

"How  surprised  Mother  will  be."  said  Edith. 

"That's  nothing."  said  Muriel.  "Well  get 
a  heap  more  surprises  ready  for  her  by  five 
o'clock.    We  ll  see  how  many  we  can  fit  in  " 

They  went  to  the  kitchen.  Here  they  kept. 
Baby  busy  fetching  things  that  were  not  on 
too  high  shelves,  then  Edith  made  cookies 
nnd  cakes,  under  Muriels  direction,  and 
Baby  cut  out  the  shapes.  She  laughed  It 
was  so  much  more  fun  playing  with  real 
ihing*.  Meal  tune  came  quickly.  Muriel  gave 
them  bacon  and  eggs,  followed  by  rhubarb 
and  cookies  The  cakes  were  put  aside  till 
Mother  returned.    Edith  had  put  pink  sugar 
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on  some  and  chocolate  icing  on  others  They 
were  a  pretty  sight  In  the  cupboard  on  a 
rather  high  shelf,  out  or  reach  or  Baby 'a 
I  .andi 

"I  feel  very  sleepy.*'  yawned  Muriel  'Sup- 
pose we  all  He  down  for  an  hour?"  This  was 
said  because  Baby  always  made  a  fuss  about 
going  to  bed  In  the  afternoon  The  fact  that 
both  her  slaters  would  lie  down  at  the  same 
time  changed  going  to  bed  into  a  game 

Waking  up  In  a  good  temper,  Bessie  was 
ready  for  the  romp  which  always  followed  her 
sleep.  The  three  children  played  without 
quarreling,  thank*  to  Muriel. 

They  came  in  freah  and  glowing  The  eldest 
sister  made  them  cups  of  hot  cocoa,  putting 
extra  milk  in  Baby  s  cup.    Then  Bessie  was 
eettled  on  the  coach  surrounded  with  her  toys 
while  her  two  sisters  began  to  prepare  the 
t upper  for  Mother.    Flowers  were  scarce  at 
that  time,  but  Muriel  put  a  huge  bowl  of 
pussy  willows  on  the  table  and  It  looked  very 
pretty.   The  cdffee  smelt  good  on  the  back  of 
ihe  stove.    Nothing  was  forgotten,  not  even 
the  pretty  paper  napkin*  which  Muriel  found 
in  a  box  and  put  In  each  person's  place. 
'  It  look*  like  a  feaat."  smiled  Edith 
It  wa*  nearly  five  o'clock  by  now.  Three 
heads  were  leaning  agalnat  the  window  pane* 
looking  for  Mother.    Baby  wa*  the  first  to 
shout:  "Mother."  then  she  Jumped  off  the 
couch  and  ran  up  and  down  the  room  In  glee 
while  Ihe  other*  stood  at  the  hall  door  wait- 
ing. 

KUUng  ami  Hugging 

§UCH  a  welcome  and  kissing  and  hugs! 

Mother  might  have  been  away  a  week; 
but  It  was  always  like  this  when  Mother  came 
back  from  anywhere 

Oolng  to  the  bedroom  to  take  off  her  hat 
and  coat  she  found  the  first  surprl*e.  for 
everything  wa*  in  order.  A*  a  rule  she  had 
to  make  beds  and  tidy  up  on  her  return. 

"Some  fairy  must  have  been  at  work  here." 
she  remarked,  looking  at  Muriel  affectionately. 
Muriel,  however,  would  not  take  all  the  credit. 
"Three  fairies."  she  laughed  back. 
Tired  Mother,  who  had  been  prepared  to  get 
the  supper  for  neglected  children,  found 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  It. 
Baby  talked  all  the  time  and  wa*  overjoyed 
when  Mother  knew  she  had  helped  with  the 
cookies,  the  dusting,  everything. 

"I  see  now."  remarked  Mother,  smiling. 
"There  have  been  three  fairies  at  work." 

"Playing  house  In  reality  ls  a  fine  game." 
added  Edith.  "It  was  grand  to  give  you  that 
surprise." 

"It  certainly  wa*  a  aurprt**."  replied  Mother 
'  Now  1 11  wash  up  You  three  have  done  your 
shtre." 

"Well  dry  the  thing*.-  said  Muriel  "In 
that  way  It  will  be  done  quicker." 
"Then  I'll  tell  you  a  story."  said  Mother. 
The  four  were  soon  coaily  settled  in  the  sit- 
ting-room. Baby  cuddled  perfectly  happily  on 
Mothers  lap.  listening  to  one  of  thoae  stories 
which  were  always  worth  hearing 


Boat*  end  hi  shin g 

^  JOST  Indians  or  the  Northwest  Coast  now 
dress  very  much  In  the  white  man's 
fashion.  They  wear  hats.  coal*,  trousers  and 
vests,  but  It  is  hard  to  get  them  to  put  on 
shoes.  Their  tradition  is  agalnat  covering  the 
leet  In  any  way 


The  Shepherd  Ko\ 

Translated  rrom  the  Bulgarian  or  Ivan  VazofI 

By  HELEN  ASHLEY  SMITH 
"What  book  la  that?"    An  ill-clad  *hepherd 
boy. 

Seated  beneath  a  shady  walnut  tree. 
Lifted  hi*  eager  eye*  from  the  torn 
"I  m  reading  A  B  C." 

Read  on    This- Inner  light  will  conjure  up 
Fresh  wonders  to  enchant  your  spell-bound 
eye*. 

It  break*  the  age-lnng  silence  of  the  grave. 
And  makes  the  living  wise 

Ita  virtues  give  sight  to  the  blind,  and  like 
A  fountain  rising  m  the  days  of  old. 
It  rain*  down  nrhes  upon  all  the  world 
That  outshine  brightest  gold. 

For  it's  In  truth  the  very  Light  of  Life 
Shame,  shame  to  thoae  who  dwell    in  outer 
.  dark 

Its  precepts  will  prepare  you  for  the  fight. 
If  only  you  will  hark. 

Young,  strong,  but  still  unknown,    or  what 
awaits 

Of  great  achievement  you  hare  there  the  key, 
The  knowledge  that  will  guide  you  to  success 
By  way  of  A  B  C 

— B.  C.  Teacher. 


Emigrant* 

Where  do  you  come  rrom.  dahlia  bold? 

Mexicans  gathered  my  flowers  of  old. 

Where  do  you  come  from,  crocus  flame? 

Out  of  Italian  groves  I  came. 

Where  do  you  come  from,  sunflower  high? 

Child  or  Peru's  hot  plain*  am  I. 

Where  do  you  come  rrom.  peony  red? 

Mandarins  walked  beside  my  bed. 

Where  do  you  come  rrom.  tulip  pled? 

Persian  warriors  taught  me  pride 

Where  do  you  come  rrom.  fuchsia  gay? 

Columbus  saw  me.  Jamaica  way. 

Where  do  you  com*  rrom.  sweet  clove  pink? 

Normandy,  by  the  Channel's  brink 

Where  do  you  come  rrom.  lovely  rose? 

Only  the  Hand  that  made  me  knows. 

Hither  and  thither  mv  bough*  have  curled. 

For  I  was  meant  ror  the  whole  round  world. 

OM 


The  llestof  Lifp. 

What  seem*  to  grow  fairer  to  me  as  Hie  goes 
by  1*  the  love  and  grace  and  tenderness  of  it . 
not  it*  wit  and  cleverness  and  grandeur  of 
knowledge  grand  as  knowledge  is  but  j.i.«t 
laughter  of  little  children,  and  the  friendship 
or  friends,  and  the  rosy  talk  by  the  fireside, 
and  the  sight  of  flowers,  and  the  sound  or 
music  —John  Richard  Green. 


A  fish  trap  built  by  Indians  of  the  Puget 
Sound  region,  with  a  log  dam  on  either  side. 

• 

Indians  of  other  section*  wore  sandals  or 
moccasin*  be  Tore  the  whites  arrived,  but  these 
tribesmen  were  In  the  custom  or  going  bare- 
looted.  The  reason  may  be  laid  to  the  ract 
that  they  spent  so  much  time  In  boats,  where 
their  feet  could  easily  become  wet.  Footgear 
which  I*  soaked  may  be  worse  than  no  root- 
gear  at  all 

The  native  boat*  of  the  Northwest  Coast 
Indian*  are  "dugout"  canoe*.  A  "dugout."  u 
a  log  which  has  been  hollowed  to  fit  It  for 
use  in  carrying  people  over  water.  Many 
canoe*  seen  In  thl*  region  are  carved  so  that 
the  prows  are  sharp  The  paddle*  are  com- 
monly sharp-pointed  at  the  tips. 

The  smaller  dugout  canoes  are  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  long  and  are  Intended  for  the  use 
or  two  or  three  men.  Larger  ones  are  used 
for  trips  out  to  sea.  and  In  certain  case* 
measure  more  than  sixty  feet  long.  Such 
boat*  will  carry  fifty  persons,  and  Coast  voy- 
ages have  been  made  In  them  for  as  much 
as  700  miles 

The  chief  fish  caught  along  the  Coast  are 
the  halibut,  cod  and  herring.  These  are  com- 
monly taken  with  hook  and  line  Bone  hook* 
were  used  before  the  coming  or  the  whites. 

Salmon  were  caught  by  net*  stretched  be- 
tween the  canoes  at  the  season  when  the  fish 
were  going  up  the  rivers  Clever  traps  were 
also  In  use  to  capture  the  salmon  The  fish 
swim  or  leap  In.  but  cannot  get  out. 


Food  and  Bear  Trap* 

COOING  back  into  the  history  of  the  North- 
west Indians,  we  find  that  they  knew 
almost  nothing  about  raising  crops  before  the 
fthlte  men  arrived.  They  took  care  of  small 
patches  of  tobacco,  but  their  vegetable*  had 
to  be  supplied  from  the  wild  sources  of  nature 
Seaweed  was  gathered  and  allowed  to  dry. 
Then  It  was  stored  away  for  the  Winter. 
When  It  was  brought  out,  it  wa*  chopped  up 
and  served  with  oil  taken  from  seal*,  sea  Hon* 
or  whales. 

Roots  of  clover,  rem*,  camas*  and  other 
plant*  were  also  eaten.  Currants,  salmon - 
berries,  elderberries,  gooseberries  and  crab 
apple*  were  picked.  The  berries  were  cooked, 
dried  and  put  away  When  the  time  came  to 
eat  them  they  were  soaked  In  water  and  cov- 
ered with  oil. 

Northwest  Coast  Indians  did  not  do  nearly 
so  much  hunting  as  other  tribes.  Now  and 
then  a  deer  or  mountain  goat  wa*  shot  with 
bow  and  arrow,  but  the  chief  purpose  wa*  to 
get  the  deerskin  ror  use  In  clothing  and  the 
goat  wool  for  the  weaving  or  blanket*. 


Designers  Wanted 

*yHE  delight  or  using  pencil  and  paint  brush 
1*  all  that  1*  needed  to  get  the  little  rolk 
of  our  school*  to  make  picture*.  Clever  Ideas 
come  Into  some  or  their  heads  and  It  1*  a 
great  pleasure  to  try  to  show  these  on  paper 
But  when  boys  and  girt*  grow  older  they 
sometimes  lose  the  enthusiasm  they  had  a* 
children.  They  are  dlsappol  nted  at  the  re- 
sult or  their  effort*  or  do  not  like  to  be  tied 
down  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  their  teachers 
Perhaps,  too.  they  think  drawing  a  waste  of 
time. 

An  article  in  a  copy  of  Natural  Resource* 
and  a  glance  at  the  new  fashion  plates  shows 
that  there  is  already  and  will  be  still  more  in 
the  future  a  demand  ror  beaut  if  ul  designs  in 
color.  The  first  says  that  Canada  is  likely 
soon  to  become  a  great  producer  of  rayon  or 
artificial  silk  Chemists  are  hard  at  work 
studying  how  to  turn  tree*  and  the  stalks  of 
other  plant*  into  thl*  beautiful  material.  The 
waterpower.  so  abundant  In  Canada,  will 
make  the  great  electrical  work*  needed  pos- 
sible. 

The  faahton  plates  allow  that  artificial  ailk 
as  weU  as  cotton  and  other  material*  will  be 
as  bright  and  beautiful  aa  the  taste  and  in- 
genuity of  men  and  women  can  dertae. 

Who  are  to  make  these  pattern*?  ir  Canada 
Is  to  supply  the  material  for  rayon,  why  may 
she  not  supply  designers  for  the 
webs?  Thl*  la  a  question 
about  by  our  boys  and  girl* 


Rare  Postage  Stamps 


If   the   hear   trie*  to  eat   the   meat,  a 
will  be  Jerked   around   hl«   n-<  k 


"Here  I*  acme  very 
polite  correspondence 

She    No.  I 
nuaband. 


ror 


ror  writing  to 


were  caught  by  mean*  or  trap*.  A 
clever  affair  was  the  spring  trap  A  stout  aap- 
htig  wa*  bent  over  and  fastened  so  that  the 
top  was  close  to  the  ground.  A  noose  wa* 
attached  to  the  end  and  a  piece  of  meat  was 
laid  down  aa  a  bait.  If  the  bear  took  the 
bait,  the  trap  waa  sprung,  and  the  noose 
cloaed  around  hla  neck  II  he  did  not  pull 
himself  free  before  Indians  came,  he  wa* 
killed  with  spears  or  arrow* 

Deer  flesh  ts  never  eaten  In  the  Kwaklutl 
tribe  The  Nootka*  sometimes  eat  it.  but  If 
they  do  thev  are  not  supposed  to  eat  salmon 
for  a  certain  period  Thev  custom*  date  far 
back,  and  we  may  aay  that  there  la  a 
the  eating  of  venison  In  the 


'HOSE  who  collect  postage  stamps  will  he 
Interested  In  the  following  story.  Most 
readers  will  wonder  why  carelessness  should 
make  anything  more  valuable: 

A  young  Swedish  girl  whose  sweetheart  waa 
absent  ror  some  time  made  him  promise  to 
write  to  her  every  day  He  kept  hi*  promlae 
and  sent  her  thirty  letters,  using  for  each  a 
Swedlah  atrpost  stamp  bearing  the  word 
Luftpoat. 

When  he  tried  to  buy  his  thlrty-flrst  stamp 
he  was  told  that  the  issue  of  the  stamp  had 
ceased  because  the  word  Lultpost  had  been 
printed  upside  down  What  a  chance  for  the 
early  buyers  of  this  new  and  now  rare  Issue! 
There  was  a  rush  to  possess  thl*  oddity 

Fortunstidv  all  the  young  Swede's  letter* 
had  been  kept  carefully  by  hi*  sweetheart  with 
the  envelopes  and  their  thirty  stamps,  and  s 

they  mads  for 
sold  for  rather  mors 
110.  or  more  than  C300  for  s  few  already 
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Deadly  Typhoid  Carriers 


and  the  Extremely  Difficult  Social 

as  Well  as  Scientific 
Problem  Involved  in 
Handling  the  Victims  of 

This  Dreadful 
Curse 
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BATTLE 
Phagocyte*   in  the 
Blood  Attacking 
Typhoid  Bacteria. 
From  an  Amating 
M.cro-Mov..  Mad. 

hy  Bray. 

rflW  was  sur- 

J  prised  terrified  and  a  little 
angry  a  lew  week*  ago  when  it 
was  learned  thai  a  typhoid  epidemic 
which  broke  out  with  abnormal  sud- 
denness and  raged  violently  lor  a  brief 
period,  causing  sixty  cases  and  at  least 
lour  deaths,  had  been  tr.iccd  to  a 
•  human  typhoid  carrier."  a  man  named 
Frederick  Moersch.  who  had  been 
working  In  a  candy  store  on  Bleeckcr 
Street,  and  Infecting  with  his  deadly 
germs  the  sweets  sold  over  the 
counter  to  children  and  grown-ups  of 
the  neighborhood. 

It  was  learned  furthermore  that 
Fredrrick  Moersch.  who  was  imme- 
diately taken  Into  custody  by  the 
health  authorities  and  quarantined, 
had  been  a  "typhoid  carrier"  for  years, 
had  started  a  previous  epidemic  some 
years  ago  in  Brooklyn,  and  had  only 
been  released  by  swearing  that  he 
would  never  work  in  a  place  that  in- 
volved the  manufacture  or  sale  of  food 
or  drink  again. 

Moersch  may  now  be  isolated  per- 
manently like  the  famous  Typhoid 
Mary."  who  has  been  a  prisoner  for 
more  than  a  decade  and  probably  will 
remain  bo  until  the  end  of  her  life. 

The  public  was  also  somewhat 
astonished  to  learn  that  In  Oreater 
New  York  alone  there  are  at  least  200 
typhoid  fever  carriers,  some  in  per- 
manent Isolation,  others  going  free  but 
under  oalh  to  pursue  only  such  occu- 
pations as  will  not  endanger  huir.nn 
lives. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  human  ty- 
phoid carrier  is  one  of  the  strangest 
and  moat  fantastic  known  to  science 
Typhoid  is  a  bacteria  disease,  a  germ 
disease  In  common  parlance,  caused 
by  microscopic  organisms  which  set 
Into  the  Intestines,  thence  Into  the 
blood  and  multiply  with  appalling 
rapidity  A  typhoid  carrier  is  a  person 
whose  body  harbors  millions  or  these 
virulent  bacteria,  but  whose  own  body 
has  mysteriously  created  a  toxin,  an 
anti-body,  a  sort  of  counter-poison 
which  makes  the  Individual  himself 
immune  from  typhoid  Thus  he  goes 
about  in  perfect  health  but  carrying 
germs  capable  of  killing;  an  army  of 


"Typhoid  M.ry,"  tha  Unfortunate  Mary 
Mallon,  Mo.t  Famous  Typhoid  Carriar 
in  tha  World.  Who  Hat  Been 
Quarantined  for  Life. 

ordinary  normal  people.  And  science 
has  discovered  no  sure  way  of  per- 
manently ridding  cuch  unfortunate 
people  of  their  dreadful  curse. 

Consequently  the  typhoid  carrier  Is 
not  only  a  mystery,  but  an  extremely 
difficult  social  problem  as  well  as  a 
scientific  one 

The  handling  of  this  problem  in- 
volves the  greater  problem  on  which 
wise  men  have  never  agreed,  as  to 
what  extent  the  happiness,  the  free- 
dom, even  the  lite  of  an  individual 
may  be  Justly  hampered,  sacrificed, 
even  destroyed,  for  the  good  of  the 
many. 

In  an  absolutely  rational  civilization 
based  on  the  subordination  of  Indi- 
vidual rights  to  general  welfare,  all 
typhoid  carriers  would  either  be  Im- 
prisoned for  life  or  chloroformed. 

Civilization  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  however,  is  based  on  a  highly 
complicated  and  not  always  logical 
compromise.  The  principles  for  which 
America  stands  advocate  frankly  "the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber.' yet  at  the  same  time  guarantee 
to  the  individual  the  right  to  "life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
so  long,  of  course,  as  he  engages  In  no 
criminal  acts. 

To  be  a  typhoid  carrier  Is  not  a 
criminal  thing  It  Is  not  an  Immoral 
thing  It  Is  a  misfortune  for  which  the 
victim  Is  to  be  pitied,  not  blamed  or 
punished. 

Hence  the  problem  Hence  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  typhoid  carriers 
walk  free,  with  nothing  to  protect  the 
public  from  epidemic  and  death  but 
their  own  unsupported  words  that  they 
will  never  touch  food  or  drink  that 
others  may  afterward  touch.  Curiously 
enough  -though  perhaps  not  curious  if 
one  has  faith  In  human  nature— this 
frail  protection  based  on  one  poor  un- 
fortunate person's  word  is  usually  suf- 
ficient. 

Every  so  often,  however,  some  ty- 
phoid carrier  betrays  this  trust.  .  The 
most  famous  case  is  that  of  Mary 
Mallon.  who  has  become  world-famous 
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DEATH 

Human  Typhoid  Ferae  Carrier*. 
Themselves  Immune,  Go  Through 
I  ,U  I  Mvm|  ■  Wake  of  r>i«ea»e  and 
Fatality  Behind  Them.  Like  Poet 
Gttagtlf  Character  in  "Tha  Masque  of 
!l,„  Red  Death  From  the 
Drawing  by  Harry  Cl.rUa. 
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STRICKEN 
Mrs.  Joseph  Bantt  and 
Children,  Stricken  by  Recent  F.pidi 
Spread  by  Carriar.  but  Who 
Have  " 
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DEADLY 
Actual    Photograph  of 
Typhoid,  Tuberculosis 
end  Diphther  • 
Bacteria  Made  with 
High  Powered 
Microscopic 
Camera. 


under  the  name  of  "Typhoid  Mary." 
In  1006  she  was  working  as  a  cook  in 
Olen  Cove,  Long  Island.  Every  family 
she  cooked  for  came  down  with  ty- 
phoid She  was  sequestered  In  New 
York's  Quarantine  Hospital  on  North 
Brother  Island.  She  was  perfectly  well. 
It  seemed  a  cruel  thing  to  keep  a 
woman  imprisoned  forever  because  she 
was  unfortunate.  In  1910  she  was  re- 
leased on  the  promise  never  to  cook 
again.  A  few  months  after,  a  dreadful 
typhoid  rpidemic.  causing  deaths,  broke 
out  in  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  women. 
Mary  had  gone  there  and  cooked  under 
another  name.  In  the  course  of  yeara 
she  was  released  a  third  time,  and  an- 
other epidemic  broke  out.  "Typhoid 
Mary"  Is  now  a  prisoner  for  life.  Per- 
haps she  merits  It.  not  for  her  misfor- 
tune, but  because  she  railed  to  keep 
faith  In  a  matter  involving  the  life 
and  death  of  Innocent  victims. 

To  what  extent  Moersch's  case  par- 
allels hers  has  not  been  determined.  It 
Is  not  sure  that  he  voluntarily  broke 
his  pledge.  What  he  did  may  have 
been  stupidity  rather  than  carelessness 
His  daughter,  who  owns  the  candy 
store,  says  he  never  touched  candy  or 
supplies  around  the  place,  but  only 


swept  It  out  and  did  odd  Jobs  which 
did  not  Involve  the  handling  of  food. 
H.>  may  be  segregated  permanently 
He  may  be  given  another  chance.  It 
is  a  hard  problem.  Boards  of  health, 
physicians,  the  police,  are  defending 
the  public  from  these  typhoid  carriers 
efficiently  and  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  Epidemics  from  this  cause  are 
becoming  Increasingly  rarer  The  two 
chief  safeguards,  however,  are  the  sim- 
ple ones  described:  Putting  the  carrier 
on  his  honor;  permanent  isolation  if 
he  refuses  to  keep  his  word 

In  the  whole  great  problem  of  ty- 
phoid, the  human  carrier  is  a  small 
detail.  Most  typhoid  rever  is  spread 
h$  infected  water,  infected  food.  In- 
fected by  sewage,  by  flies,  by  street 
dust  and  other  non-human  agencies. 
In  regulating  these  things  American 
health  authorities  have  accomplished 
marvels  Before  the  Civil  War.  typhoid 
took  almost  as  hideous  a  toll  in  the 
United  States  as  cholera  did  In  India 
Forty  years  ago.  there  were  still  more 
than  90.000  deaths  a  year.  Thirty  years 
ago.  the  number  was  reduceed  to 
23.000.  And  today  there  are  less  than 
6.000  deaths  in  the  United  States  an- 
nually from  this  disease. 


TYPHOID 
An  Isolated  Culture  of  Typheid 
Bacilli    Such  at  Frederick 
Meerach  Carried  by  the 

Million. 


Rigid  protection  of  water  supplies, 
milk,  food;  sanitary  disposal  of  ex- 
creta and  garbage;  pasteurising  of 
milk,  screening  of  certain  foods  ex- 
posed for  sale,  have  accomplished  the 
marvel  of  reducing  typhoid  deatlis  by 
more  than  ninety  per  cent  in  a  gen- 
eration. 

Science,  bacteriology  to  be  specific, 
has  accomplished  equal  miracles  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease,  also  In  pro- 
tection against  it  by  use  of  antitoxins, 
injection  of  serums  which  make  war 
on  the  typhoid  bacteria  and  destroy 
them.  So  typhoid  la  no  longer  a 
plague,  n  horror,  as  It  once  was.  but  a 
disease  like  another  which  only  in  rare 
ca  es  ie«ult>  fatally 

In  the  recent  Oreenwlch  Village 
epidemic  there  were  only  four  deaths. 
Twenty  yeara  ago  there  might  have 
been  a  hundred 

Typhoid   fever   Is   one   of   the  few 
disease*  which  may  eventually  dlsap- 
from  the  face  of  the  globe,  as  it 


has  already  disappeared  from  certain 
communities  which  have  almost  per- 
fect sanitation  and  little?  contact  with 
the  outside  world. 

If  house  drainage  were  perfectly  car- 
ried out.  sewage  satisfactorily  disposed 
or.  all  foods  and  water  supplies  ef- 
ficiently protected  or  treated,  patients 
segregated  and  the  typhoid  material 
excreted  by  them  and  by  typhoid  car- 
riers annihilated,  the  disease  would 
eventually  disappear. 

On  this  continent  it  is  the  abso- 
lute purity  of  the  water  supplies  in 
practically  all  towns  and  cities,  plus 
the  disposal  of  sewage  and  the  extra- 
ordinary precautions  enforced  by  law 
for  the  protection  of  milk,  foods,  etc., 
from  contamination,  which  have  al- 
ready made  typhoid  a  rare  disease  and 
one  becoming  increasingly  rarer. 

That  it  may  m  time  completely  dis- 
appear la  really  predictable,  for  typhoid 
la  always  a  thing  "caught"  from  the 
outalde. 


(  luuuirl  Tunnel  Mean* 
Much  to  London 

Trade 


By  CALLISTHENES 
HpHINK  for  a  moment  of  the  enormous  im- 
provement which  it  would  make  in  the 
world  position  of  London  If  the  Channel  Tun- 
nel were  built! 

Across  the  Atlantic  you  have  the  continents 
of  North  and  South  America,  growing  richer 
every  year,  more  thickly  populated  every  year, 
and  having  every  year  a  greater  number  of 
people  who  want  to  travel  to  Europe. 

Across  the  Channel  you  have  the  crowded 
Continent  tf  Europe,  where  each  year  also  the 
habit  of  world  travel  takes  a  firmer  hold 

Between  the  two  stands  London  on  the 
western  edge,  so  to  speak  The  position  made 
her  the  greatest  trading  centre  In  the  world 
But  she  can  and  should  be  greater  still  She 
was  made  powerful  In  past  centuries  by  sea- 
borne traffic  In  the  twentieth  century  she 
can  be  made  more  powerful  stlft  by  rail  traffic 

At  present  a  great  majority  of  the  rich 
stream  of  world  travel  posses  her  by  Three  - 
fourths  of  the  Americans  who  cross  the  At- 
lantic get  off  at  Cherbourg  Pew  of  the 
dwellers  on  the  Continent  making  for  America 
pass  through  London. 

AU  that  would  be  changed  If  the  Channel 
Tunnel  were  built.  Tha  American  traveler 
would,  on  arriving  at  Southampton,  or  Liver- 
pool, or  Bristol,  or  Plymouth,  see  a  train 
marked  "London  and  Paris."  and  be  able  to 
travel  right  through  without  changing  his  car- 
riage if  he  desired.  The  Continental  peoples 
would  see  In  Paris.  Brussels,  and  Berlin 
through  trains  to  London  with  connections  to 
Atlantic  liner*,  at  British  porta. 

The  Journey  by  way  of  the  tunnel  and  Ixm- 
don  would  be  quickrr  and  more  comfortable 


than  by  sea  routes  from  Continental  porta— 
and  the  quicker  and  happier  route  gets  the 
traffic.  As  In  the  past  sea  routes  have  con- 
verged on  London,  so  In  the  future  rail  routes 
would  converge  to  make  it  the  point  to  which 
Western  passengers  first  come  and  thr  point 
from  which  they  depart  to  their  homes. 

More  and  more  it  would  come  to  be  accepted 
that  those  who  live  in  Europe  and  wish  to 
travel  to  America  must  pass  through  London, 
and  London  would  come  to  be  the  Gateway  to 
t  he  west  All  these  thousands  passing  through 
would  bring  her  new  wealth.  It  was  guch  a 
position  that  gave  Venice  her  power  when  she 
held  the  gorgeous  East,  in  fee  and  was  the 
gateway  as  well  as  the  safeguard  of  the  West 

London  has  long  been  the  mightiest  city  In 
the  world,  but  she  could  be  mightier  till  if 
we  can  once  get  away  from  the  do-nothing 
policy  of  these  gentlemen  who  fear  to  add 
something  to  the  duties  in  their  committee  and 
the  duty  of  their  staffs  -The  Times 


V i  (  In shtric  Forrsl  I 

Found  by  \  nll<  \ 
Drillers 

\\f  IERE  sagebrush  now  covers  the  plains 
about  White  Swan  In  the  Yakima  RUer 
Valley,  centuries  ago  a  dense  forest  grew,  ac 
cording  to  evidence  brought  up  recently  by  a 
well  drilling  machine  At  a  depth  of  500  feet 
the  drill  encountered  pieces  of  wood,  either 
spruce  or  hemlock  The  ancient  forest  was 
burled  beneath  a  flood  ,of  lava  and  ashes, 
which  covered  this  region  when  Mount  Rainier 

In  action 


New  Cook  'to  maid > -Missus  says  I  can 
have  three  days  off  a  week  Is  that  a  compli- 
ment or  a  hlnsult? -London  Calling 


Sew  Language  Mode  by 
Reversing  Speech  Is 
Invented 

T)  EVER8E  your  speech  and  you  have  a  new 
1X  language!  To  be  more  explicit.  Inverse 
the  sounds  that  make  up  each  spoken  word 
and  you  get  n  secret  code 

Science  has  made  possible  this  astounding 
leat  by  the  Invention  of  electrical  apparatus 
that  can  automatically  translate  the  sounds  of 
existing  languages  into  other  sounds  which  are 
equivalent  to  a  new  languag*  Similar  ap- 
paratus may  then  be  used  to  translate  these 
new  sounds  back  to  the  original  language 
from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  device  capable  of  performing  this  (eat 
is  described  in  the  Scientific  American  by 
Clyde  R  Keith,  a  research  engineer 

'  The  obvious  use  for  such  apparatus,  says 
Mr  Keith,  would  be  in  a  communication 
system  for  rendering  ordinary  speech  unin- 
telligible during  transmission,  and  then  trans- 
lating it  back  to  Its  normal  form  at  the  receiv- 
ing end  This  Is.  In  fact,  the  basis  of  most 
secrecy  systems,  but.  alone.  It  Is  not  sufficient 
for  complete  aecreey.  since  it  would  only  be 
necessary  for  the  eavesdropper  to  learn  trie 
new  language  in  order  to  obtain  the  message 
'However,  It  Ls  of  Interest  to  consider  one  of 
the  simpler  methods  of  making  artificial 
languages,  since  it  illustrates  In  a  striking 
manner  the  process  of  modulation  or  fre- 
quency conversion  which  Is  so  essential  to 
isdlo  and  carrier  telephone  communication 
This  method  Is  called  "Inverted  speech  '  since 
lor  every  sound  vibration  a  new  one  Is  pro- 
duced whose  frequency  is  equal  to  some  arbi- 
trary constant  frequency  minus  the  original 


"Such  an  effect  Is  dally  obtained  In  every 
radio  broadcasting  transmitter,  but  in  thai 
case  the  band  of  transmitted  frequencies 
corresponding  to  speech  Is  so  far  above  the 
audible  range  that  It  Is  unintelligible  for  that 
reason  alone.  But  If  the  constant  or  inversion 
itcquency  is  decreased  to  a  point  below  the 
upper  edge  of  the  voice  band,  the  resulting 
waves  are  all  audible  frequencies  They  are. 
however,  differently  arranged  from  those  In 
the  original  speech,  and  to  the  ear  they  seem 
to  have  no  relation  to  the  original  The 
present  apparatus,  built  for  demonstration 
purposes,  employs  an  inversion  frequency  of 
3.000  cycles  and  utilizes  only  the  speech  fre- 
quencies below  this. 

"As  a  result  of  such  an  inverting  process, 
new  sudlble  frequencies  are  produced  corres- 
|»ndlng  to  each  of  the  original  speech  fre- 
quencies, and  located  Just  as  far  below  3.000 
cycles  as  the  original  frequencies  are  above 
zero.  Using  a  normal  speech  range  of  from 
100  to  2.900  cycles  per  second*  and  an  Inversion 
frequency  of  3.000  cycles,  the  resulting  Inverted 
speech  also  occupies  the  band  from  100  to 
2.aoo  cycles  but  In  the  reverse  order 

"The  effect  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a 
lens  In  forming  a  real  Image  of  an  objer?  f(le 
top  is  made  to  appear  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
field  and  the  bottom  at  the  upper  part  A 
pure  tone  having  the  pitch  of  middle  C  on  the 
piano  scale,  which  has  a  frequency  of  250 
cycles  per  second  becomes  1,000  minus  256 
or  2.744  cycle*  Consequently  the  voice  of  a 
person  talking  In  a  low  pitch  cornea  out  of  the 
Inverting  apparatus  as  a  high  pitched  squeak, 
with  a  low  grunt  now  and  then  due  to  the 
overtones  In  the  original  speech  wave. 

'  On  listening  to  inverted  speech  for  the  first 
time  It  Is  impossible  to  understand  a  single 
word,  aithoilgh  «t  Is  a  pr«  rent- that  It  Is  some 
form  of  speech  on  aecount^of  the  character - 
utic  inflections  and  marks  of  emphasis  One 


may.  however,  learn  to  Interpret  it  by  listen- 
ing to  known  words  as  reproduced  by  the  in- 
verting apparatus  Por  instance,  telephone 
sounds  very  much  like  playafeen'  and  Illinois 
becomes  Oyanall 

"Then  It  la  possible  to  learn  to  speak  the  In- 
verted language  by  Imitating  the  sounds  com- 
ing from  the  inverting  apparatus  However, 
this  Is  not  likely  to  be  entirely  successful  since 
the  process  of  Inversion  destroys  the  harmonic 
relation  between  the  original  speech  fre- 
quencies Por  example,  if  middle  C  and  its 
second  harmonic,  upper  C,  are  inverted.  BM 
resultant  frequencies  are  2.744  and  2.4R8 
cycles,  which  are  not  harmonics  and  there - 
lore  could  not  be  produced  simultaneously  by 
the  human  voice 


Six  Huge  Fir  Logs  Form 
Kuihruv  liridge  in 
W  a  shin  ut  mi 

A  LONO  tpan  railway  bridge  recently  eom- 
pteted  over  Toulle  River,  CowllU  Count  v 
Washington,  is  stout  enough  to  support  any 
movable  weight,  according  to  the  builders 
The  span  "itself  consists  of  six  Douglas  fir  logs 
107  feet  long,  averaging  thirty -eight  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  small  ends  Placed  in  two 
decks,  the  three  upper  logs  resting  directly 
on  three  below  form  a  structure  of  great 
strength  They  are  reversed  so  that  the  small 
ends  of  three  coincide  with  three  huge  ends 
The  logs  are  left  round  except  where  hewn  for 
the  bearing  surface  There  Is  not  a  tag  In  the 
bridge,  although  the  dear  span  is  right y -six 


WoHd^  id*  Ha  yon 
Industry 


E*RESH  attention  Is  drawn  to  Canada's 
r  p^ibiUUes  for  the  development  of  a  great 
artificial  silk  manufacturing  industry  by  the 
tact  that  at  present  half  of  the  cellulose  pulp 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  viscose  rayon  la 
produced  In  Canada  from  Canadian  spruce, 
says  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  As  yet 
tiic  Dominion  occupies  a  very'  insignificant 
place  in  the  manufacturing  industry,  account- 
ing for  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  world 
production  of  this  commodity,  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  in  excess  of  $300,000,000  per  year, 
according  to  a  recent  bulletm  on  the  subject. 
Canada  la  well  launched  upon  the  Industry 
and  has  a  healthy  little  nucleus  about  which 
i  great  industrial  activity  might  be  developed 
it  adds,  but  far  from  being  a  factor  in  world 
markets  production  in  the  Dominion  Is  as  yet 
inadequate  to  meeting  domestic  requirements 
and  imports  are  many  tunes  larger  than  ex- 
port* 

"In  1927,"  the  bulletin  continues.  "Canada 
imported  artificial  silk  to  the  value  of  16.301  - 
MM.  and  in  the  lollowuig  year  the  figure  rose 
to  S7.880.718  In  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  imports  stood  at  $5.306. 133. 
as  compared  with  $3,276,407  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  the  previous  year  Exports 
of  artificial  silk  first  appeared  upon  Canada's 
trade  list  in  1927.  when  their  value  aggre- 
gated $34,777.  In  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
value  rose  to  $551,918.  the  heaviest  purcliasers 
being  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  India 
In  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  Rat**] 
year  the  value  of  exports  dropped  from  $411,- 
472  to  $111,351.  due  largely  to  a  decline  In  pur- 
chasing by  the  United  Kingdom  from  $326,507 
to  $2,371.  and  also  lower  shipments  to  India 
This  situation  lias  probablv  been  brought 
about  by  greater  home  consumplion 

"At  the  present  time  there  are  two  enter- 
prises manufacturing  artificial  silk  in  Canada, 
both  well  established  and  steadily  expanding 
One.  a  branch  of  a  great  British  industry.  U 
situated  In  Cornwall,  in  Ontario,  has  devel- 
oped rapidly  since  gettuig  under  way  a  few 
yeara  ago.  Alter  operating  a  cniple  of  years 
it  was  found  necessary  to  double  the  plants 
capacity  and  production  is  now  at  the  rate  of 
about  4,000.000  pound.,  per  annum  The  second, 
of  more  recent  establishment,  frsttred  by 
American  capital,  is  located  in  the  Eastern 
Townships  of  Quebec,  and  has  been  operating 
little  more  than  a  year.  Dally  rapacity  at  the 
Plant  is  now  about  2.000  pounds,  and  there  are 
212  looms  which  will  be  increased  eveutually 
to  1.500  looms.  This  enterprise  has  likewise 
lound  conditions  eminently  satisfactory  since 
launching 

"It  Is  reported  on  good  authority  that  within 
the  next  twelve  months  another  great  rayon - 
producing  plant  will  be  In  course  of  erection 
in  Canada,  and  it  is  definitely  known  tliat  an 
area  of  New  Brunswick,  where  the  spruce  trees 
are  said  to  be  of  a  sort  to  furnish  the  exact 
raw  material  requirements,  has  been  under 
Investigation.  Oovernment  authorities  have 
voiced  the  expectation  that  several  other  large 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  rayon  allk  will 
establish  in  the  Dominion  In  the  future  and 
Canada  become  a  real  factor  In  actual  fabri- 
cation instead  of  contributing  so  largely  to  the 
lupport  of  Industries  in  other  countries. 

"Canada's  position  and  resources  Justify  the 
development  of  a  rayon  industry  of  great  pro- 
portions, certainly  greater  than  In  moat  other 
countries  dependent  upon  Imported  raw  mate- 
rial. The  main  essentials,  forests  and  water 
power.  Canada  possesses  In  abundance,  and 
these  are  conveniently  situated  in  proximity 
lo  centres  of  population  facilitating  manufac- 
turing In  the  phenomenal  development  of 
the  newsprint  industry,  in  which  phase  of 
woods  exploitation  the  Dominion  has  retained 
all  the  benefits  of  manufacturing,  the  vast 
possibilities  of  the  rayon   Industry  may  be 


Your  Spring  Holiday 

i 

^Y  FTER  a  longer  Winter  than  usual.  Spring 
Is  here.  In  the  gardens  flowers  are 
blooming  Even  the  rocks  are  clothed  with 
mosses  and  tiny  flowers.  In  the  sheltered 
Places  lilies  are  hanging  their  lovely  heads. 
The  pretty  purple  flowers  of  the  alsyrlnchua. 
or  blue-eyed  grass,  are  out.  and  the  wild  cur- 
rant Is  covered  with  coral  blossoms  The 
buds  of  fruit  trees  are  swelling  and  a  few  of 
the  early  blossoms  have  appeared  The  woods 
are  slowly  turning  green  and  the  first  of  the 
migratory  birds  msy  be  heard  Everything 
tells  of  renewed  life  Bees  and  butterflies  and 
other  insects  have  begun  their  Summer's  work 
and  play  Before  your  holidays  are  over  there 
will  be  many  more. 

Long,  long  ago.  people  of  our  race,  voting 
end  old.  rejoiced  at  the  opening  of  Spring. 
They  held  games  and  feasts  in  honor  of  their 
goddess  Eastre,  and  when  the  Christians  came 
to  England  they  kept  the  name  changing  It 
a  little  to  Easter  and  holding  it  sacred  lo  the 
memory  of  the  Resurrection  of  their  Lord 

The  custom  of  giving  eggs  at  Easter  is  ob- 
served In  almost  sll  countries  of  Europe  and 
wherever  the  children  of  those  countries  have 
gone  The  life  that  lies  hidden  In  the  still 
•  gg  may  be  the  reason  of  an  observance  so 
general. 

It  was  long  the  custom  In  Russia.  Qreece 
rnd  other  lands  where  the  people  belonged 
to  the  Oreek  Church  for  them  to  salute  eaeh 
other  with  the  words  "The  Lord  Is  risen  The 
to  would  answer.    He  is 


The  season,  now  as  always,  la  filled  with 
the  promise  of  life  Enjoy  your  holiday  to  the 
full  It  should  be  the  happiest  time  In  Uie 
\ear  for  children  as  well  as  for  those  of  their 
elders  who  can  share  their  Joy 


Pupil   Please,  air  I  was  sick  yesterday 
Teacher    slightly  deaf. -Many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day. 


Fragrani  Cedar  Logs 
In  Japan 

A  NEW  temple  shrine  at  Osaka.  Japan, 
will  be  supported  by  sixteen  cedar  logs 
'  ut  from  Northwest  forests,  each  aromatic 
timber  measuring  four  feet  in  diameter  and 
thirty-five  feet  in  length  The  thick  oark 
was  left  Intact  on  the  logs  to  prevent  injury 
during  the  voyage  across  the  Pacific  All 
Japanese  temples  are  finished  In  woods  that 
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Successful  Saanich  Industries 


THE  UMMNBEItRY  CRup 
\rt.,!c  No.  ZS-\\y  GEO.  M  WATT 


THE  loganberry  Industry  Is  a  long  way 
Trom  lis  peak  In  development  yet.  al- 
though in  some  quarters  there  is  quite 
a  pessimistic  ton*?  a»  to  Increased  growth  and 
future  developments,  even  some  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultures  officials  advising  to 
"Oo  easy  "  Now  what  are  the  fact*?  The 
Brentwood  Products.  Limited,  a  company 
.supported  by  local  products,  are  giving  the 
farmers  five-year  contracts  at  eight  cents  and 
will  take  all  the  berries  they  can  get  List 
>ear  the  company  put  up  35.000  gallons  of 
wine,  and  the  reason  more  was  not  put  up 
was  simply  lhat  they  could  not  get  I  he  berries. 
The  Brentwood  Products  have  practically  Just 
started  their  plant,  their  object  being  a 
lOO.OOO-gallon  plant,  and  In  order  to  reach 
that  maximum  they  must  get  the  berries,  so 
more  berries,  are  required  Its  absurd  to  tell 
i he  farmers,  as  some  are  doing,  "Do  not  In- 
crease your  growth  of  berries,  as  there  may 
be  a  possibility  or  over-production,"  but  the 
possibility  of  over-supply  la  a  long  way  off 
when  there  are  wine  companies  here  willing 
nnd  ready  to  take  all  the  berries  the  farmers 
can  supply.  Statistics  show  that  there  is  a 
growing  use  of  wine,  and  this  demand  has  to 
be  met  by  Increased  production,  by  a  larger 
growth  of  loganberries  These  facts  have  to 
be  taken  Into  consideration  in  connection  with 
British  Columbia's  logan  industry,  more  par- 
ticularly as  connected  with  Saanich  Penin- 
sula. The  wine  companies  have  converted  the 
loganberry  industry  from  a  non-paying  into 
a  paying  business.  The  growing  of  logans. 
perhaps  at  one  time,  did  not  provide  sufficient 
compensation  for  time  and  labor  Involved,  but 
luch  Ifi  not  the  case  today,  for  the  growing 
of  logans  at  the  established  price  of  eight 
rents  a  pound  should  certainly  yield  a  profit 
'jo  the  producer  that  should  enable  him  to 
ncrease  his  acreage. 

More  Berriet  Required 

"VllE  Brentwood  Products,  Limited,  have 
practically  Just  started  their  plant,  but.  In 
order  to  reach  their  maximum  production, 
they  mm  have  more  berries,  for  so  far  they 
have  only  got  twenty-nve  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  they  require,  so  In  order  to  meet  the 
competition  from  Ontario  and  Washington  in 
the  supply  of  berries,  why  should  not  the 
growers  of  Saanich  Increase  their  acreage? 
This  is  a  genuine  and  practical  means  of 
giving  the  farmers  and  fruitgrowers  an  ever- 
increasing  source  of  revenue,  the  results  of 
which  will  enable  them  to  develop  in  other 
ways  what  to  them  at  present  may  be  only 
side  lines.  The  farmer,  if  any  one  does,  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  ready  cash,  and  this 
\r  what  It  means  to  the  producer  of  loganber- 
ries. So  don't  be  disheartened  by  the  cry  of 
over-production,  far  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet. 
If  ever  it  comes,  that  the  loganberry  crop  will 
not  be  in  demand. 


Another  Holstein  Cow 
lcldedto201000^Pound 
RaOJP,  Record 


A  N OTHER  Holstein  cow  has  completed  a 
20.000-pound  record  in  the  RO  P .  adding 
one  more  to  the  already  large  number  credited 
to  the  breed.  The  last  to  Join  the  ranks.  Agas- 
sis Mechthllde  Sylvia,  mature,  is  owned  by  the 
Experimental  Farm.  Agasslx.  B.C.  Milked  four 
time*  daily  for  300  days  and  three  times  dally 
for  flfty-.ilx  days,  she  produced  20.060  pounds 
of  milk  and  92b  pounds  of  butter  with  an 
everage  per  cent  fat  at  3  AO  This  cow  was 
sired  by  Inka  Sylvia  Beets  Poach,  with  over 
fifty  officially  tested  daughters,  and  several  of 
them  holding  records  exceeding  20.000  pounds, 
and  running  up  to  26.487  pounds  of  milk  in  a 
year,  A  stable  mate  of  this  cow.  Agassis 
Mercena  Dekol.  also  made  a  very  fine  showing 
in  the  385-day  division,  her  production  for  the 
year  being  18.655  pounds  of  milk  and  852  50 
iwunds  butter.  8he  was  milked  four  times 
daily  for  300  days  and  three  times  dally  for 
fifty -six  days. 

Finishing  with  an  average  of  4  32  per  cent 
of  fat  In  the  305-day  division  of  the  R.O.P  . 
the  four-year-old  Holstein  cow,  Agassis  Walula 
Dekol.  owned  by  the  Experimental  Farm. 
Agasslz.  B.C..  closed  her  year  a  few  days  ago 
with  a  production  of  15.670  pounds  of  milk  and 
846  25  pounds  butter. 

Colony  Farm.  E&sondalu,  BC.  reports  that 
the  two-year-old  Holstein  heifer.  Colony 
Madam  B.  Koba.  sired  by  Colony  Koba  Mc- 
Kinley  and  dam.  Madam  Bessie  Posch.  recently 
finished  in  the  365-day  division  of  the  RO  P 
with  a  production  of  12.528  pounds  milk  and 
557.50  pounds  butter,  her  average  test  for  the 
year  being  3  50  per  cent  fat. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  new  members 
joined  the  Holstein -Frtealan  Association  of 
Canada  between  January  1  and  February'  28. 
a  particularly  fine  showing  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1020  Registrations  were  also  good, 
totalling  5.211  for  the  same  period 

I.  8.  Gingrich,  auemeey.  Sask.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Saskatchewan  Holstein 
Breeders'  Club,  recently  purchased  fourteen 
head  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  for  ten  dairy- 
men, mostly  ail  new  breeders.  In  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan  The  selertion  of  these 
rattle  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Vogen.  fteldman 
for  the  Dairy  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Government,  and  Mr  H  L.  Steves,  Western 
deldman  for  the  Holsteln-Frleslan  Association 
of  Canada,  who  took  seven  head  from  J.  M 
Steves.  Steveaton,  B  C .  three  from  G  A 
raull.  Chilllwack.  B.C .  two  from  Colony  Farm. 
Essondale.  BC.  one  from  the  Dominion  Ex- 
perimental Farm.  Agassis.  B.C  .  and  one  from 
Thos  Lalng.  Eburne.  B.C. 


The  Brentwood  Products,  Limited,  take 
berries  from  any  grower  and  are  not  limited 
to  any  association,  and  will  take  any  quan- 
tity, so  this  ought  to  be  sufficient  answer  to 
the  argument  about  not  increasing  acreage. 
Think  of  the  time,  not  so  long  ago.  avtaffl  the 
farmer  only  received  three  and  one-half  cent*; 
now  the  wine  compunies  ar.'  paying  eight 
rents.  These  companies  are  putting  up  now 
buildings  and  increasing  machinery  lor  wine 
production  These  are  surely  evidences  that 
the  companies  are  looking  forward  to  an  ever- 
increasing  business  In  loganberry  tonnage. 
The  expansion  of  this  business  Is  gratifying. 
KDd  indications  point  to  a  still  further  in- 
crease, which  will  be  fully  taken  care  of. 

Farmers  and  Fruitgrowers 

pARMBtttf  and  frullgrowers  should  feel  en- 
couraged at  the  prevailing  market  prices 
and  should  have  no  hesitation  in  Increasing 
their  acreage,  for  by  that  means  they  are 
increasing  their  crops,  which  also  means  in- 
creasing their  income 

The  quantity  of  logans  canned  last  year 
was  not  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  required 
lor  local  consumption  In  lumber  and  mining 
camps  throughout  Vancouver  Island,  and  since 
last  October  no  canned  logans  have  been  in 
.supply.  There  Is  an  ever- Increasing  demand 
too  for  good  logan  jam.  and  there  Is  prac- 
tically none  at  present  on  the  market 

Another  factor  which  fruitgrowers  should 
make  note  of  is  that  the  people  on  the  prairies 
buy  large  quantities  of  dehydrated  logans  from 
our  neighbors  across  the  line,  and  the  wine 
companies  here  cannot  yet  begin  to  dehydrate, 
as  they  have  not  sufficient  fruit. 

For  tin-  1929  BeaMon 

HpHERE  will  be  no  logans  for  dehydrating 
1  tor  the  season  of  1820  and  there  will  not 
be  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  of  berries  re- 
quired for  canning  purposes  and  there  will 
be  even  Insufficient  for  Jam  making. 

The  wineries,  it  Is  stated,  even  with  a  crop 
similar  to  that  of  1928.  will  be  hundaeds  of 
tons  short.  It  Is  evident  therefore.  Judging 
trom  the  facts,  that  over-production  of  logans 
need  not  be  feared  by  the  fruitgrowers  for 
years  to  come, 

These  is  every  Inducement  for  new  settlers 
on  Saanich  Peninsula  to  foster  fruitgrowing 
as  a  productive  side  line.  If  not  on  a  larger 
scale.  A  great  help  to  the  fruitgrowing  Indus- 
try is  the  Dominion  Experimental  Station  at 
Sidney,  which  Is  doing  everything  in  its  power 
to  help  local  products  A  new  laboratory  is 
to  be  built  devoted  to  research  work,  and  also 
a  dehydrator  which  will  be  employed  to  de- 
termine which  fruits  and  vegetables  are  the 
most  valuable  A  great  future  is  ahead  of 
blackberries  and  loganberries  In  8aanlch  dis- 
trict, and  fruitgrowers  may  rest  assured  that, 
their  efforts  in  increased  production  will  bring 
ample  and  profitable  returns. 


Dairy  of  Coir  Trees  Is 

Possible  Say*  I  .  S. 
Professor 


A  QUART  of  milk  from  a  Guatemala  cow 
tree.  In  appearance  and  taste  not  greatly 
different  from  cow's  milk,  and  a  specimen  of 
the  wood  of  this  peculiar  tree  have  been 
placed  on  exhibition  in  Foreign  Woods  Hall  at 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  In  Chicago 
The  specimens  were  obtained  from  Prof 
Samuel  J,  Record  research  associate  In  wood 
technology  on  the  museum  staff  and  professor 
of  forest  products  at  Yale  University  School  of 
Forestry  Professor  Record  Is  the  discoverer 
of  this  tree,  having  found  It  on  his  recent  ex- 
pedition to  British  Donduras  and  Guatemala 
Other  species  of  cow  tree  are  known  from 
other  tropical  countries,  but  the  milk  of  this 
one  la  considered  the  most  palatable  for  human 
consumption.  It  has  been  scientifically  bap- 
tlred  Couma  Guatemalenais  by  Dr  Paul  C. 
Standley  of  the  Department  of  Botany  at  Field 
Museum  'While  the  cow  tree  milk  is  potable, 
Fays  Professor  Record,  "and  one  might  imagine 
a  cow  tree  dairy,  the  tree  presents  greater  pos- 
sibilities for  manufacturers  of  chewing  gum. 
From  my  investigation  It  seems  likely  that  the 
gum  might  be  extracted  from  the  latex  and 
used  in  place  of  the  chicle  which  comes  from 
the  sapodilla  tree,  as  the  latter  is  becoming 
Increasingly  difficult  to  obtain." 


Legislator  Stresses  Value 

I if  Silver  Fox  Raising 

I  0  /  miners 

A   COPY  of  an  address  delivered  by  B  W 
Lepage,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  who  Is 
also  a  successful  business  man.  has  reached 
this  city 

In  his  address  on  agriculture  he  emphasised 
the  fact  that  all  farmers  on  Prince  Edward 
Island,  In  his  opinion,  in  order  to  make  a  real 
success  of  fanning  should  keep  a  few  pairs  of 
real  high-grade  silver  foxes,  for  the  reason 
that  It  had  now  become  as  staple  a  business  aa 
wheat  or  any  other  grain  Particularly  was 
he  struck  with  the  Importance  of  this  tact 
this  session,  realising  the  temporary  slump  in 
the  seed  potato  business  on  Prince  Ed»aid 
If  land 

In  1912.  when  Charles  Dal  ton.  now  Sir 
Charles  Da  Hon,  stated  almost  tndenflcalh  the 
ssme  words,  he  was  laughed  at  by  almost  all 
members  present,  but  eventually  members  took 
his  advice  there  being  at  that  time  less  than 
100  ranches  operating  The  industry  has  no* 
grown  to  over  1.000  fox  farms,  and  for  the  last 
four  years  Prince  Edward  Island  has  exported 
nearly  four  million  dollars  annually  of  sliver 
nd  furs 


A  Thriving  Saanich  Enterprise  Tip, f* thsGoatkmp* 
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Far  the  Pigkeeper 

By  C.R  O. 

\~\0  not  forget,  those  of  you  who  have  sow* 
*  which  have  recently  farrowed  nice  strong 
lit  ten.  that  selling  pigs  at  stores  Is  usually 
one  of  the  least  profitable  branches  of  pig 
keeping.  Sometimes  it  is  true,  when  stores  are 
\ery  scarce,  they  make  good  prices  and  then 
the  wisest  plan  Is  to  sell  them  as  soon  as 
weaned,  but  taking  one  season  with  another, 
It  pays  best  to  keep  the  piglings  at  home  and 
fatten  them  until  they  are  ready  to  go  away 
as  potkers  or  baconers  Still.  It  Is  always 
wise  to  watch  the  markets  closely  In  case  a 
favorable  opportunity  does  come  for  a  good 
sale. 

A  pig's  head  Is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  the 
fattening  qualities  of  the  animal.  Thick  or 
floppy  ears  are.  for  example,  a  sign  of  coarse- 
ness, which  will  apply  to  the  carcase  as  a 
whole,  as  also  would  wrinkled  skin  and  a 
coarse  mane.  If  the  ears  are  well  carried, 
they  are  a  sure  mark  of  good  constitution  with 
a  Inch  goes  a  vigorous  appetite  and  also,  as 
a  rule  a  readiness  to  fatten. 

Roots  are  a  help  In  cutting  down  the  cost 
of  pig  feeding,  but  only  If  you  keep  them  to 
uasonable  allowances  every  day.  To  try  and 
manage  almost  entirely  on  roots  Is  wasteful, 
in  fact,  it  would  need  twenty-live  to  thirty 
pounds  a  day  to  mske  as  much  pork  as  would 
bo  produced  from  about  five  pounds  of  meal, 
and  even  then  the  carcase  would  be  inferior. 
We  find  that  about  one-third  of  the  usual  meal 
allowance  can  safely  be  substituted  by  roots, 
allowing  five  or  six  pounds  of  roots  for  each 
pound  of  meal  dispensed  with. 

Some  sows  have  still  several  weeks  to  go 
before  they  farrow.  In  a  pasture  In  fair  con- 
dition they  will  maintain  their  weight  if  pro- 
vided with  only  one  and  one-half  pounds  of 
mixed  meal  for  each  100  pounds  that  they 
v>eiKh  For  instance,  a  ten  score  sow  would 
require  three  pounds  of  meal,  while  there  Is 
abundance,  of  grass.  But  when  there  is  snow 
or  hard  frost  about  the  meal  allowance  must 
be  increased  and  a  supply  of  roots  provided 
or  the  sow  and  her  litter  will  suffer  Nearly 
all  sows  will  benefit  if  about  one  tenth  of  the 
meal  ration  consists  of  fish  meal,  as  this 
supplies  bone-forming  material 

Supposing  you  buy  a  dozen  store  pigs  all  of 
about  the  same  size,  will  they  all  be  ready  for 
the  butcher  at  the  same  lime?  It  Is  very  un- 
likely In  fact,  you  will  probably  find  a  dif- 
ference of  two  weeks  or  more  between  the  best 
and  worst  of  the  dozen  Needless  to  say.  those 
that  are  ready  first  pay  best  When  you  buy 
ttock  of  unknown  breeding  you  will  be  lucky 
If  you  do  not  get  a  larger  proportion  of  slow 
ooers  than  of  the  quick  fattenen.  It  is  only  by 
the  most  careful  selection  and  bredlng  that 
we  can  ensure  having  100  per  cent  quick 
maturing  litters. 

Pigs  in  good  health  gobble  up  their  food 
with  such  eager  greed  that  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  even  with  them  It  is  important  to 
watch  that  the  food  la  palatable  If  ever  you 
liave  irted  feeding  n  ration  with  a  heavy 
allowance  of  barley  meal,  you  will  have  had 
experience  of  pigs  losing  their  appetite.  There 
comes  a  time  when— pigs  though  they  are— 
they  simply  cannot  force  themselves  to  eat. 
Try  a  change  in  the  ration  with  very  much 
less  barley  meal  and  thev  will  soon  recover 
their  appetite  A  pig  powder  often  performs 
wonders  in  restoring  a  Jaded  appetite,  but  a 
change  of  ration  Is  advisable  as  well. 

Musty  Heal 

SOMETIMES  we  come  across  samples  of 
v  bean  meal  that  pigs  simply  will  not  cat. 
while,  of  course,  any  meal  If  stored  in  a  damp 
place  may  become  musty,  or  reasty  If  It  contains 
oil.  Sometimes  such  unpalatable  foods  can  be 
doctored  by  molasses  with  them,  but  It  la 
aoubtful  If  such  tricks  pay  In  any  case,  never 
knowingly  buy  any  spoiled  food  for  your  pigs. 
No  matter  how  cheaply  It  u  offered  veni 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  pig  keeping  is  why 
the  Berkshire  pig  has  never  become  a  great 
popular  favorite.  It  has  been  described  as 
the  most  highly  developed  butcher's  animal 
of  any  class  of  farm  livestock  and  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  a  good  strain  of  Berkshire  Is 
exactly  what  we  need  for  profitable  pork  pro- 
duction. If  grown  and  weaned  with  reasonable 
care,  a  Berkshire  Is  ready  to  kill  at  any  age, 
and.  what  is  more.  It  impart*  this  wonderful 
early  maturity  when  creased  with  any  other 
type  of  pig  One  reason  why  some  pigkeeper« 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  fine  old 
breed  Is  because  they  think  the  Utters  tend 
to  be  small  This  may  be  true  of  some  care- 
lessly-bred  strains,  but  we  have  teen  herds 
of  litters  running  from  nine  to 


DevetopmetU  of  Sheep 
Industry  Subject  of 
Report 

To  the  Editor 

Sir.  Mr  Robert  Todd,  of  this  city,  who  is 
very  much  Interested  In  the  development  of 
the  sheep  industry  In  this  Province,  suggest- 
ed I  send,  you  a  few  lines  on  the  subjen 
This  accounts  for  the  enclosure.  shlch  may 
be  of  Interest  to  you  and  which  Is  copy  of 
my  report  as  presented  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Columbia  Sheep  Breeders' 
Association  held  February  15  in  the  Orosvenor 
Hotel,  Vancouver  At  this  meeting  1  was 
re-elected  British  Columbia  delegate  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Co-operative 
Wool  Orowers  held  at  the  head  office  of  the 
organization  in  Toronto.  This  makes  ten 
.successive  years  for  me  as  director  tor  British 
Columbia  and  during  which  time  I  have  been 
able  to  witness  considerable  development  In 
this  important  branch  of  provincial  agricul- 
ture. 

GEORGE  C  HAY 
Vancouver  Livestock  Exchange 


Alberta-  U>» 
Southern  Alberta  Sheep  Breeders. 

Limited  ......  847. S7S 

Sundry  Alb^t.  4«.M« 
Alheria    Biter  p    Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. CskTPry  Ili.MJ 
Alberta  Provincial  Sheep  Breeder*' 

Association.  Limited  12S.II' 
Central  Alberta  Wool  Orowers'  An- 

•celadon  SR. M0 
Vermillion  Wool  Orowere'  Associa- 
tion USDS 

*  ■  ■     1 1 
Manitoba  and  Ss<  katchewen 

Manitoba    and    A« -a  ate  hew  an 

Branch  SSI  .07 1 
Southern       Baiketc'iewaii  Wool 

Orowers1  Association  .....  IfJMM 

  til  Ml 

I'      '  Columb'-a 
British    Columbia    Wool  Orower* 

AaaasteMBB.  inc  MMM  J45JW 

Ontario  Orowers  ,   CS3.000     SSI. (too 

WQurt£  Onwen  7i.«ss  timbb 

No<ra  Scotia. 
Eastern  Nova  Scot  is  Wool  Oradina 

Station.  Antlaonmli  JI.1S4 
Bora  Scotia  Wool  Growers"  Asao- 

ctation.  Truro  21.411 

  48  3(1 

Princ*  Edward  Island  — 

P  E  1  8ltr*P  Breeder*  Association  3J.7M  35.713 
New  Bmnawlrk 

New    Brunswick"  Biieep  Breeders 

Association  I4-W»  MM 
Bundry  Shipment*— 

Eastern  Domestic    17>,031  I7V0SJ 

Total  net  lbs   1.4M.3I7 

About  Rabbits 
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By  C.R.O. 

ANY  of  the  most  successful  bucks  of  the 
past  show  season  will  now  be  placed  at 
public  stud,  and  It  la  possible  that  tho»e  of 
you  readers  who  are  the  owners  of  a  good 
animal  will  be  lempted  to  offer  his  services 
to  less  fortunate  breeders.  If  so.  you  must 
liave  every  facility  for  the  rapid  conveyance 
of  stock  to  and  from  the  railway  station 
Either  you  must  live  near  a  station  or.  If  you 
are  out  In  the  country,  you  must  be  connected 
up  by  telephone  or  by  a  carrier  who  will  look 
after  your  lntereats  and  without  delay  collect 
end  deliver  stock  which  may  unexpectedly 
arrive  If  you  place  dependence  on  the  tele- 
phone by  which  the  clerk  of  the  railway 
station  will  notify  you  of  the  arrival  of  live- 
stock, a  conveyance  of  some  sort  is  necessary. 
Rabbit  boxes  of  all  shape*  and  sixes  do  not 
ax  a  rule  travel  comfortably  on  even  the  types 
cf  carriers  fitted  to  the  frame  of  a  push 
tlcycle  A  side  car.  however,  such  as  milkmen 
use.  attached  to  a  bicycle,  is  convenient  If  the 
Journey  is  not  a  very  long  and  hilly  one  Next 
to  this  for  cheapness  and  convenience  we  rank 
a  pony  and  cart.  A  motorcycle  outfit  we  con- 
sider to  be  unsuitable,  a*,  the  noise  and  Jolting 
are  apt  completely  to  upset  breeding  does 

Having  nolved  five  problem  of  transit  the 
next  point  Is  to  advertise  the  services  of  the 
buck  in  an  attractive  a  manner  as  possible. 
Most  advertisers  seem  to  content  them-telves 
with  giving  merely  a  list  of  the  rabbit's  wins. 
8o  far  as  V  goes  this  Is  all  right  But  It  falls 
far  short  of  the  information  required  by  a 
breeder  who  baa  never  seen  the  buck.  We 
suggest  that  a  de*rripiion  of  the  animal 
•  which  in  the  case  of  a  winner  can.  if  de- 
rlred.  be  drawn  from  allow  reports!  and  Its 
pedigree  extended  for  at  least  two  generations 
Mil  help  breeder*  to  decide  as  to  possible 
suitability  and  save  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
profitable correspondence  In  wording  the 
stud  advertisement,  by  the  way.  you  will  be 
weU  advised  to  add  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  Every  care  will  be  taken,  but 
only  received  at  owner  s  risk 


.By  0  RO.l 

Is  not  far  ahead  and 

thorough,  present-time  grooming  un- 
doubtedly goes  towards  encouraging  the  quirk 
moulting  U'at  Is  so  desirable  when  once  the 
process  starts.  In  the  case  of  a  goat  that  has 
a  longer  or  denser  coat  than  the  ordinary.  * 
well  worn  broom -head  is  very  useful  for 
grooming  purposes,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
liandy-hm-h  and  will  remain  useful  until  the 
moult  Is  finished  with.  It  is  from  now  on  that 
matting  of  the  coat  needs  to  be  guarded 
against,  an  unkempt  appearance  being  an  ad- 
vertisement of  neglect. 

The  early  and  prolonged  «ipell  of  intensely 
severe  weather  has.  In  some  places,  seriously 
dep>eted  stored  food  supplies,  and  some  goat- 
keepers  may,  in  consequence,  be  wondering 
whether  to  reduce  their  stock  or  risk  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  to  purchase  extra  food. 
These  conditions,  however,  apply  all  round,  so 
that,  except  for  animals  In  full  milk,  the  de- 
mand will  be  more  or  less  slack  until  growth 
starts.  An  early  Spring  Is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  so  take  the  risk  of  having 
to  purchase  a  little  food  rather  than  sell  loo 
cheaply. 

Cocoa  nut  meal  Is  obtainable  In  some 
districts,  and  as  It  contains  a  good  amount  of 
both  carbohydrates  and  albuminoids,  it  comes 
In  useful  as  a  change  meal  where  the  animals 
seem  to  require  a  Utile  variety.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  mash  Ingredient  or  mixed  with  other 
meals  that  are  fed  in  a  dry  state  It  must  be 
kept  quite  dry  when  in  the  store,  and  the  finer 
t*  is  ground,  the  better,  so  far  as  goats  are 
concerned. 


<\m//  \tnrkirifis 


Parmer  A -Have  you  finished  ploughing  the 
ten-acre  field? 
Farmhand— Vea 

A— Then  you  can  attend  to  lhe 


f~\  DD  goats  may  be  so  distinctively  marked 
by  nature  as  to  be  readily  distinguish- 
able, but  with  others  u  may  be  advisable  bo 
mark  In  some  manner  to  prevent  confusion  of 
Identity  The  beat  permanent  method  of  mark- 
ing is  to  tattoo  a  distinguishing  mark  inside 
the  ear.  Occasionally  goats  running  semi-wild 
are  marked  by  nicking  or  punching  the  ear. 
and  it  is  possible,  as  with  mountain  sheep,  to 
brand  upon  the  horn.  A  non-permanent 
method  Is  to  have  the  animals  name  engraved 
upon  the  collar,  and  temporary  marking  may 
be  done  with  ochre,  a  less  vivid,  but  more 
lasting  plan,  is  to  clip  some  simple  mark  upon 
the  coat  with  scissors. 

Complaints  have  come  to  hand  about  the 
cream  not  rising  on  goats  milk  properly,  and 
the  cause  of  Its  reluctance  to  rise  as  it  should 
is  that  the  cold  air  has  been  introduced  below 
forty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  If  it  can  be 
kept  at  a  little  over  this  figure,  so  much  the 
better  Real  frost  should  always  be  kept  out. 
lor  milk  freezes  about  as  readily  as  water. 
A  hot  water  bottle  will  generally  prevent 
freezing  in  a  tiny  dairy  and  emits  no  smeU 
for  the  milk  to  pick  up 

The  cosy  loose-box  affords  the  best  quarters 
lor  the  goat  that  kids  in  the  Winter.  So  that 
U  your  goat  is  on  the  point  of  kidding,  provide 
her  with  this  sort  of  quarters  if  possible.  See 
that  the  floor  is  quite  dry  and  cover  It  well 
with  dry.  clean  straw.  Of  course,  the  animal 
should  have  the  place  to  herself  See  that 
rats  and  mice  arc  kept  out  Regulate  the 
ventilation  according  to  weather  and  wind  of 
tl»e  moment  and  avoid  draughts. 

Keep  (.oat*  Bedded 

I^EEP  goats  well  bedded  as  long  as  the 
weather  remains  even  moderately  cold,  for 
comfort  Is  well  appreciated  by  the  animals. 
With  regard  to  the  bedding  itself,  however,  a 
word  of  caution  may  be  timely  to  some,  and 
that  Is  not  to  change  over  from  long  to  short 
bedding  at  this  season  or  the  stock  may  feel 
the  change  At  any  time,  however,  change 
may  be  made  from  short  to  long.  Straw  Is.  of 
course,  the  Ideal  long  bedding,  but  bracken  Is 
also  very  good,  and  dry  shavings  also  make  a 
very  comfortable  and  hygienic  bed 

If  the  quarters  are  right  and  the  stock 
healthy,  goats  require  no  artificial  heat,  but  if 
they  are  Inadequately  housed  and  the  weather 
ls  for  the  time  being,  intensely  cold,  then  a 
little  extra  warmth  may  be  quite  a  boon  to 
lhe  animals.  An  ordinary  hurricane  lamp, 
hung  inside  the  goat  house,  will  sensibly  raise 
the  Interior  temperature  If  the  ventilation  is 
ae  It  should  be.  and  will  also  go  far  towards 
preventing  interior  dampness.  The  lamp 
should  be  so  hung  aa  to  be  quite  safe,  and 
also  out  of  reach  of  the  stock. 

stored  roots  need  to  be  adequately  protected 
from  the  frost,  and  if  you  have  found  that 
the  recent  keen  frost,  penetrated  In  any  degree 
to  your  stores  then  take  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity to  sort  them  over  and  to  protect  them 
afresh  in  thoroughly  reliable  manner  Small 
lots  may  be  plied  indoors  against  an  inner 
wall  and  well  covered  with  dry  straw  If  they 
are  agalast  an  outer  wall,  however,  there 
should  be  a  good  thickness  of  straw  between 
the  roots  and  the  wall  Mangels  are  par- 
tk  nlarly  susceptible  to  frost,  and  may  be 
spoilt  completely  by  It.  Swedes  are  the  moat 
frost -resisting  roots. 

Pinks  t  nvfut 

pOOta  sre  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all 
rdgmg  plants,  and  the  gardener  will  be  well 
advised  to  make  free  use  of  them.  They  are 
in  themselves  very  attractive,  and  I  heir  lax, 
spreading  cushions  of  grey  foliage  and  their 
profusion  of  while  or  pink  sweet-scented 
blooms,  borne  over  a  long  period,  make  them 
Ideal  plants  for  the  purpose  They  have  tha 
knack  of  blending  with  almost  anything,  and 
while  not  too  formal  they  never  intrude  upon 
the  path  to  any  extent  Added  to  this  they 
are  of  quick  growth  and  soon  form  an  un- 
broken stretch  Even  in  the  Winter  months 
they  are  attractive,  being  evergreen. 

Next  to  pinks  one  would  suggest  thrift 
'Armerlai.  a  native  of  the  sandy  stretches  near 
the  English  coast  It  Is  an  effective  edging, 
though  perhaps  a  Utile  stiff  and  may  even 
appear  formal,  but  that  fault  may  be  over- 
looked because  of  Its  wealth  of  rich,  delicate 
pink  bloaaoms  It  1*  perhaps  seen  at  its 
in  association  with  hardy 
the 


Garden  Week  h\  Week 

By  NOKMAN  W.  F.  RANT.  F.R.H.S 


O  OMNEYA  coulter!   the  California  Tree  or 
Canyon  Poppy,  is  a  mountain  plant  from 
California,  but       it  grows  at  high  altitudes 
It  Is  no  stranger  to  snow. 

lrj  Ita  native  haunts  it  blooms  in  June  and 
July,  but  in  the  garden  it  sometimes  comes 
into  bloom  earlier  and  always  blooms  later 
than  In  the  wild  stale,  showing  that  it  likes 
garden  conditions.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
lour  inches  or  more  across  and  are  filled  with 
a  mass  of  golden  Mamena  The  foliage  is 
glaucus  with  a  bluish  I  Inge 

When  the  plant  has  been  established  for  a 
number  of  years  It  will  grow  to  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  unlexs  it  gels  cut  by  frost  In  Winter, 
in  which  case  the  best  plan  Is  to  cut  It  back 
to  lhe  ground  and  a  very  handsome  shrub 
will  be  the  result  In  fact,  this  Is  probably 
the  best  way  or  growing  It.  It  sends  out  suck- 
ers from  the  root  stock  so  that  in  time  It  will 
make  a  large  clump  The  best  place  for  it 
it  In  good  loam  ■(  the  base  of  a  south  or 
southwest  wall.  This  plant  does  exceedingly 
well  is  Victoria  and  is  quite  a  garden  treasure. 
If  one  has  plenty  of  room 

Aecordins  to  tioen 

QLD-TIMERS  believed  in  sowing  seeds 
when  the  moon  was  starting  a  new  round. 
as.lt  was  supposed  to  result  in  better  germina- 
tion and  finer  growth.  These  days  we  pay  no 
heed  to  the  moon,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  T.  W  Pockett.  the  well-known  Aus- 
tralian raiser  of  chrysanthemums.  Is  a  staunch 
believer  In  the  moon  as  a  guide.  In  a  recent 
number  of  The  Oardeners'  Chronicle,  of  Lon- 
don, he  says  he  can  prove  that  he  is  right. 
He  has  worked  on  lhe  old  theory  for  forty 
years  and  I*  convinced  that  not  only  Is  germi- 
nation better,  but  It  equally  appt<»»  to  pollen  - 
atlng  and  seed  production. 

He  sows  his  seeds  about  ten  days  before  tha 
moon  is  at  its  rull.  and  if  the  weather  is 
favorable  most  of  the  seed  Is  up  by  the  full 
moon.  If  the  weather  is  unfavorable-  he  sows 
in  August  and  September— the  seed  is  apt  to 
lie  dormant  until  the  next  full  moon,  and  in 
some  instances  until  tha  third  or  fourth  full 
moon.  Mr.  Pockett  says  he  has  hardly  any 
loss  from  damping  oft.  The  seed  of  ruses  he 
finds  always  germinate  at  the  full  moon,  no 
matter  how  long  thry  have  lain  dormant. 

He  says,  further,  that  all  flowers  carry  more 
pollen  at  the  full  moon  than  at  any  other 
lime  and  that  bees  ore  more  active  then.  It 
may  be  that  after  all  the  old  Idea  Is  correct. 
It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  our  scien- 
tific age  has  been  forced  to  admit  that  the 
old-timers  had  the  right  Idea,  even  if  they 
could  not  explain  why. 

Preeereins  Ftewsrs 

"pHE  conservation  of  wild  flowers  Is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  matter  which  Is  in- 
teresting the  people  not  only  of  Canada  but 
elso  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  in  the 
latter  country  many  of  the  States  have  put 
laws  on  their  statute  books  which  will  !ia\e 
the  effect  of  preserving  the  wild  flowers  for 
future  generations  The  shocking  way  In 
which  the  wild  orchids  arc  torn  up  by  the 
roots  In  Victoria  in  the  Spring  is  a  case  in 
point 

Many  years  ago  President  Roosevelt  said 
before  the  American  Forest  Congress  "You 
are  mighty  poor  Americans  If  your  care  for  the 
well-being  of  this  country  Is  limited  to  hoping 
that  the  well-being  will  last  out  your  own 
generation. '  It  would  seem  that  we  In  British 
Columbia  are  under  an  obligation  to  protect 
and  conserve  the  natural  beauties  of  our 
landscape  for  posterity.  Just  as  we  are  con- 
serving our  natural  resources  of  economic 
value 

If  we  are  to  keep  our  wild  flowers  it  will 
be  necessary  to  prohibit  the  digging  of  wild 
plants  In  the  National  Parks.  Flowers  that 
are  In  danger  of  becoming  extinct  should  be 
propagated  and  planted  In  suitable  environ- 
ment for  their  best  development  More  should 
be  taught  in  the  schools  concerning  plant 
conservation. 

I'hai  Exhibition 

T"*HE  nurserymen  of  British  Columbia  can 
co-operate  by  growing  the  best  of  the  wild 
flowers  of  the  country  In  fact,  some  of  them 
are  already  doing  this  and  they  can  give  their 
moral  support  to  the  conservation  idea 

In  this  connection  the  Vancouver  Island 
Horticultural  Society  Is  doing  some  good  work 
in  offering  prizes  for  dried  specimens  of  native 
flora.  The  Idea  of  giving  the  prizes  for  the 
dried  specimens  instead  of  for  the  cut  flower 
or  the  plant  is  to  save  so  many  plants  being 
dug  up  and  wasted  A  very  fine  exhibit  of 
these  dried  specimens  will  be  on  view  at  the 
Spring  flower  show,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Willow,  on  April  20  and  27 

Valuable  Anywhere 
A  N OTHER  wonderful  edging  plant  la 
Nepeta  < catmint i  It  can  be  used  any- 
where that  an  edging  Is  required,  in  front  of 
a  border  or  shrubbery,  at  the  foot  or  on  top  of 
a  wall,  or  in  narrow  beds  near  the  house.  In 
fact,  you  cannot  put  It  out  of  place  its  lav- 
ender bloaaoms  last  a  long  time  and  It  has  a 
delightful  spicy  smell 

Iberts.  the  pefenntal  candytuft  In  Its  various 
forms,  Alyssum.  both  the  perennial  and  an- 
nual forms;  some  of  the  seduma  and  mossy 
saxifrages  are  among  plants  which  will  make 
charming  edgings. 


Plant  Spraytn 


^~*HEMI8TB  announce  that  Inaactlcldes  and 
fungicides  diluted  with  water  become  more 
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Successful  Saanich  Industries 


TIN-    Um;\\HK.KKY  CROP 
Article  No.  IS—  By  QEOi  M    W  \TT 
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^  Thriving  Saanich  Enterprise  **t~**GoM*f~ 


THE  loganberry  Industry  la  a  long  way 
from  ita  peak  In  development  yet.  al- 
I hough  In  some  quarters  there  is  quit* 
a  pessimistic  tone  as  to  Increased  growth  and 
future  development*,  even  some  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  s  officials  advising  to 
"Oo  easy  "  Now  what  are  the  facts?  The 
Brentwood  Products.  Limited,  n  company 
supported  by  local  products,  are  Riving  the 
farmer*  five-year  contracts  at  eight  cents  and 
will  take  all  Uie  berries  they  can  get  Last 
>ear  the  company  put  up  35.000  gallons  of 
wine,  and  the  reason  more  was  not  put  up 
was  simply  l hat  tlicy  could  not  get  the  berrtea. 
The  Brentwood  Products  have  practically  just 
started  their  plant,  their  object  being  a 
!  no  000 -gallon  plant,  and  in  order  to  reach 
that  maximum  they  must  get  the  berries,  so 
more  berries  are  required.  It  s  absurd  to  tell 
the  farmers  as  some  are  doing.  "Do  not  In- 
crease your  growth  of  berries,  as  there  may 
be  a  possibility  or  over-production."  but  the 
possibility  of  ovcr-aupply  la  a  long  way  off 
when  there  are  wine  companies  here  willing 
ii nd  ready  to  take  all  the  berries  the  farmers 
can  supply.  Statistics  show  that  there  is  a 
growing  use  of  wine,  and  this  demand  has  to 
be  met  by  increased  production,  by  a  larger 
growth  of  loganberries.  These  facta  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  In  connection  with 
British  Columbia's  logan  Industry,  more  par- 
ticularly as  connected  with  Saanich  Penin- 
sula. The  wine  companies  have  converted  the 
loganberry  industry  from  a  non-paying  Into 
a  paying  business.  The  growing  of  logana. 
perhaps  at  one  time,  did  not  provide  sufficient 
compensation  ror  time  and  labor  involved,  but 
such  Is  not  the  case  today,  for  the  growing 
of  logana  at  the  established  price  of  eight 
rent*  a  pound  should  certainly  yield  a  profit 
u>  the  producer  that  should  enable  him  to 
ncrease  his  acreage. 

Wore  Berriet  Required 

THE  Brentwood  Products.  Limited,  have 
practically  Just  started  their  plant,  but.  In 
order  to  reach  their  maximum  production, 
they  must  have  more  berries,  for  so  far  they 
have  only  got  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  they  require,  so  in  order  to  meet  the 
competition  from  Ontario  and  Washington  In 
the  supply  of  berries,  why  should  not  the 
growers  of  Baanich  increase  their  acreage? 
This  is  a  genuine  and  practical  means  of 
giving  the  farmers  and  fruitgrowers  an  ever- 
Increasing  source  of  revenue,  the  results  of 
which  will  enable  them  to  develop  In  other 
ways  what  to  them  at  present  may  be  only 
»lde  lines.  The  farmer,  if  any  one  does,  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  ready  cash,  and  this 
tr  what  It  means  to  the  producer  of  loganber- 
ries. So  don't  be  disheartened  by  the  cry  of 
over-production,  for  It  will  be  a  long  time  yet. 
If  ever  It  comes,  that  the  loganberry  crop  will 
not  be  in  demand. 


Another  Holttein  Cow 
Added  to  20ftOO-Pound 
HA).V.  Record 


A  N OTHER  Hoist etn  cow  has  completed  a 
30.000-pound  record  in  the  ROP.,  adding 
one  more  to  the  already  large  number  credited 
to  the  breed.  The  last  to  Join  the  ranks.  Agas- 
sis Mechthilde  Sylvia,  mature,  is  owned  by  the 
Experimental  Farm.  AgassU,  BC.  Milked  Run- 
times dally  for  300  days  and  three  times  dally 
for  ltfly-.\ix  days,  she  produced  20.060  pounds 
of  milk  and  92S  pounds  of  butter  with  an 
rverage  per  cent  fat  at  3  00  This  cow  was 
sired  by  lnka  Bylvia  Beets  Posch.  with  over 
lifty  officially  tested  daughters,  and  several  of 
them  holding  records  exceeding  20.000  pounds, 
and  running  up  to  25.487  pounds  of  milk  In  a 
year.  A  stable  male  of  thb*  cow,  Agasslr. 
Mercena  Dekol.  also  made  a  very  fine  showing 
in  the  365-day  division,  her  production  for  the 
year  being  16.655  pounds  of  milk  and  85250 
ix>unds  butter  She  was  milked  Tour  times 
daily  for  309  days  and  three  times  dally  for 
fifty-six  dayii. 

Finishing  with  an  average  of  4.32  per  cent 
of  fat  In  the  305-day  division  of  the  ROP., 
the  four-year-old  Holstein  cow.  Agaxsla  Walula 
Dekol.  owned  by  the  Experimental  Farm. 
Agassis,  BC  ,  closed  her  year  a  lew  days  ago 
with  a  production  of  15.670  pounds  of  milk  and 
846.25  pounds  butter. 

Colony  Farm.  Easondale.  B.C..  reports  that 
the  two-yeur-old  Holstein  heifer.  Colony 
Madam  B.  Koba.  sired  by  Colony  Koba  Mc- 
Klnley  and  dam.  Madam  Bessie  Poach,  recently 
tlnlahed  in  the  365-day  division  of  the  ROP. 
with  a  production  of  12.528  pounds  milk  and 
557.50  pounds  butter,  her  average  test  for  the 
>ear  being  3  56  per  cent  fat 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  new  members 
Joined  the  Holstein -Frtealan  Association  of 
Canada  between  January  1  and  February  28. 
a  particularly  fine  showing  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1920  Registrations  were  also  good, 
totalling  5.211  for  the  same  period 

1  8.  Cling  rich,  Guernsey.  Saak .  presi- 
dent of  the  Saskatchewan  Holstein 
Breeders'  Club,  recently  purchased  fourteen 
head  of  purebred  Holstein  cattle  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  for  ten  dairy- 
men, mostly  all  new  breeders.  In  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan  Toe  selection  of  these 
i  at  lie  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Vogen.  fleldman 
for  the  Dairy  Branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Government,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Steves,  Western 
I  .eldman  for  the  HoUteln-FTleslan  Association 
of  Canada,  who  took  seven  head  from  J.  M 
Steves.  Steveston.  B.C.  three  from  O.  A. 
Paull.  Chilllwack.  B.C  .  two  from  Colony  Farm. 
Essondalo  B.C.  one  from  the  Dominion  Ex- 
perimental Farm.  Agassii.  BC.  and  one  from 
Trios  Lalng.  Eburne.  B.C. 


The  Brentwood  Products.  Limited,  take 
berries  from  any  grower  and  ate  not  limited 
to  any  association,  and  will  tak<*  any  quan- 
so  this  ought  to  be  sufficient  answer  to 
the  argument  about  not  UirrraMiig  acreage 
Think  of  the  time,  not  so  long  ago.  when  the 
farmer  only  received  three  and  one.  ha  If  cents; 
now  thr  wine  companies  are  paying  eight 
rents.  These  companies  are  putting  up  new 
buildings  and  increasing  machinery  for  wine 
production.  These  are  surely  evidences  that 
the  companies  are  looking  forward  to  an  ever- 
increasing  business  in  loganberry  tonnage. 
The  expansion  of  this  business  la  gratifying, 
t.nd  indications  point  to  a  still  further  In- 
crease, which  will  be  fully  taken  care  of. 

I  tu  rners  and  I  i  ititwnnvrra 

pARMERS  and  fruitgrowers  should  feel  en- 
couraged at  the  prevailing  market  prices 
and  should  have  no  hesitation  in  increasing 
their  acreage,  for  by  that  means  they  are 
Increasing  their  crops,  which  also  means  In- 
creasing their  income 

The  quantity  of  logans  canned  last  >ear 
was  not  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  required 
lor  local  consumption  in  lumber  and  mining 
camps  throughout  Vancouver  Island,  and  since 
last  October  no  canned  logans  have  been  in 
supply.  There  Is  an  ever -Increasing  demand 
too  for  good  logan  Jan:,  and  there  Is  prac- 
tically none  at  present  on  the  market. 

Another  factor  which  fruitgrowers  should 
make  note  of  is  that  the  people  on  the  prairies 
buy  large  quantities  of  dehydrated  logans  from 
our  neighbors  across  the  line,  and  the  wine 
companies  here  cannot  yet  begin  to  dehydrate, 
as  they  have  not  sufficient  fruit 

For  the  t929  Heaeon 

THERE  will  be  no  logans  for  dehydrating 
1  for  the  season  of  1020  and  there  will  not 
be  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  of  berries  re- 
quired for  canning  purposes  and  there  will 
be  even  Insufficient  for  Jam  making. 

The  wineries,  It  Is  stated,  even  with  a  crop 
similar  to  that  of  1928.  will  be  hundaeds  of 
tons  short.  It  Is  evident  therefore.  Judging 
from  the  facts,  that  over-production  of  logans 
need  not  be  feared  by  the  fruitgrowers  for 
years  to  come. 

These  Is  every  Inducement  for  new  settlers 
on  Saanich  Peninsula  to  foster  fruitgrowing 
ab  a  productive  side  line.  If  not  on  a  larger 
scale.  A  great  help  to  the  fruitgrowing  indus- 
try Is  the  Dominion  Experimental  Station  at 
Sidney,  which  is  doing  everything  in  Its  power 
to  help  local  products.  A  new  laboratory  is 
to  be  built  devoted  to  research  work,  and  also 
a  dehydrator  which  will  be  employed  to  de- 
termine which  fruits  and  vegetables  are  the 
most  valuable  A  great  future  Is  ahead  of 
blackberries  and  loganberries  In  Saanich  dis- 
trict, and  fruitgrowers  may  rest  assured  that 
I  heir  efforts  in  Increased  production  will  bring 
ample  and  profitable  returns. 


Dairy  of  Cow  li  ves  Is 
Po8$ible  Sa  vs  I  .  S- 
Profrssnr 


A  QUART  of  milk  from  a  Guatemala  cow 
tree.  In  appearance  and  taste  not  greatly 
different  from  cow's  milk,  and  a  specimen  of 
the  wood  of  this  peculiar  tree  have  been 
placed  on  exhibition  |n  Foreign  Woods  Hall  at 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  In  Chicago. 
The  specimen*  were  obtained  from  Prof 
Samuel  J  Record,  research  associate  In  wood 
technology  on  the  museum  staff  and  professor 
or  forest  products  at  Yale  University  School  of 
Forestry  Professor  Record  Is  the  discoverer 
of  this  tree,  having  found  It  on  his  recent  ex- 
pedition to  British  Donduras  and  Ouatemala. 
Other  species  of  cow  tree  are  known  from 
other  tropical  countries,  but  the  milk  of  this 
one  is  considered  the  most  palatable  for  human 
consumption.  It  has  been  scientifically  bap- 
tised Couma  Guatemalans  Is  by  Dr  Paul  C. 
Btandley  of  the  Department  of  Botany  at  Field 
Museum  -While  the  cow  tree  milk  Is  potable, 
says  Professor  Record,  "and  one  might  Imagine 
a  cow  tree  dairy,  the  tree  presents  greater  pos- 
sibilities for  manufacturers  of  chewing  gum 
From  my  Investigation  it  seems  likely  that  the 
gum  might  be  extracted  from  the  latex  and 
used  in  place  of  the  chicle  which  comes  from 
the  sapodllla  tree,  as  the  latter  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  ." 

Legislator  Stresses  Vaiue 

Of  Silver  Fox  Raising 
To  1  armers 

A   COPY  of  an  address  delivered  by  B  W 
Lepage,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  thr 
Legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  who  Is 
also  a  successful  business  man.  has  reached 
this  city. 

In  his  address  on  agriculture  he  emphasised 
the  fact  that  all  farmers  on  Prince  Edward 
Island,  in  his  opinion,  in  order  to  make  a  real 
success  of  farming  should  keep  a  few  pairs  of 
real  high-grade  silver  foxes,  for  the  reason 
that  It  had  now  become  as  staple  a  business  aa 
wheat  or  any  other  grain  Particularly  was 
he  struck  with  the  importance  of  this  fact 
this  session,  realising  the  temporary  slump  in 
the  seed  potato  business  on  Prince  Edward 
Island 

In  1012.  when  Charles  Dalian,  now  Sir 
Charles  Daltoo.  stated  almost  identically  the 
same  words,  he  was  laughed  at  by  almost  ail 
members  present,  but  eventually  members  took 
his  advice  there  being  at  that  time  lets  than 
100  ranches  operating  The  industry  has  now 
grown  to  over  1.000  fox  farms,  and  for  the  last 
four  years  Prince  Edward  Island  haa  exported 
nearly  four  million  dollars  annually  of  silver 
furs 
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Pigkeepet 


By  C.R  G.  v 
I^O  not  forget,  those  of  you  who  have  sow* 
*  which  have  recently  farrowed  nice  strong 
litters,  that  selling  pigs  at  stores  Is  usually 
one  of  the  least  profitable  branches  of  pig 
keeping  Sometimes  It  Is  true,  when  stores  are 
very  scarce,  they  make  good  prices  and  then 
the  wisest  plan  Is  to  sell  them  as  soon  as 
weaned,  but  taking  one  season  with  another, 
ll  pays  best  to  keep  the  piglings  at  home  and 
lutten  them  until  they  are  ready  to  go  away 
as  porkers  or  baconers  Still.  It  Is  always 
wise  to  watch  the  markets  closely  In  case  a 
favorable  opportunity  does  come  for  a  good 
sale. 

A  pig's  head  Is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  the 
fattening  qualities  of  the  animal.  Thick  or 
floppy  ears  are.  for  example,  a  sign  of  coarse- 
ness, which  will  apply  to  the  carcase  as  a 
whole,  as  also  would  wrinkled  skin  and  a 
coarse  mane  If  the  ears  are  well  carried, 
they  are  a  sure  fhark  of  good  constitution  with 
which  goes  a  vigorous  appetite  and  also,  as 
a  rule  a  readiness  to  fatten. 

Roots  are  a  help  In  cutting  down  the  cost 
of  pig  feeding,  but  only  If  you  keep  them  to 
seasonable  allowances  every  day  To  try  and 
manage  almost  entirely  on  roots  is  wasteful. 
In  fact.  It  would  need  twenty-five  to  thirty 
iwunds  a  day  to  make  as  much  pork  as  would 
be  produced  from  about  five  pounds  of  meal; 
and  even  then  the  carcase  would  be  inferior 
We  rind  that  about  one-third  of  I  he  usual  meal 
allowance  can  safely  be  substituted  by  roots, 
allowing  five  or  six  pounds  of  roots  for  each 
pound  of  meal  dispensed  with. 

Some  sows  have  still  several  week*  to  go 
before  they  farrow.  In  a  pasture  In  fair  con- 
dition they  will  maintain  their  weight  If  pro- 
vided with  only  one  and  one -half  pounds  of 
mixed  meal  for  each  100  pounds  that  they 
weigh.  For  Instance,  a  ten  score  sow  would 
require  three  pounds  of  meal,  while  there  Is 
abundance,  of  grass.  But  when  there  is  snow 
or  hard  frost  about  the  meal  allowance  musl 
be  increased  and  a  supply  of  roots  provided 
or  the  sow  and  her  litter  will  suffer.  Nearly 
all  sows  will  benefit  it  aboul  one  tenth  or  the 
meal  ration  consists  of  fish  meal,  as  this 
supplies  bone-forming  material 

Supposing  you  buy  a  dozen  store  pigs  all  of 
about  the  same  size,  will  they  all  be  ready  ror 
the  butcher  at  the  same  lime?  It  Is  very  un- 
likely In  lact.  you  will  probably  rind  a  dif- 
ference of  two  weeks  or  more  between  the  best 
and  worst  of  the  dozen  Needless  to  say,  those 
that  are  ready  first  pay  best  When  you  buy 
stock  of  unknown  breeding  you  will  be  lucky 
If  you  do  not  get  a  larger  proj>ortion  of  slow 
ooers  than,  of  the  quick  fattener.v  It  is  only  by 
the  most  carerul  selection  and  bredlng  that 
we  can  ensure  having  100  per  cent  quick 
maturing  litters. 

Pigs  in  good  health  gobble  up  their  food 
with  such  eager  greed  that  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get that  even  with  them  it  is  important  to 
watch  that  the  food  is  palatable  if  ever  you 
have  tried  feeding  n  ration  with  a  heavy 
allowance  of  barley  meal,  you  will  have  had 
experience  of  pigs  losing  their  appetite.  There 
comes  a  time  when— pigs  though  they  are— 
they  simply  cannot  force  themselves  to  eat 
Try  a  change  In  the  ration  with  very  much 
less  barley  meal  and  they  will  soon  recover 
their  appetite  A  pig  powder  often  performs 
wonders  In  restoring  a  jaded  appetite,  but  a 
change  of  ration  Is  advisable  as  well. 

Husly  Ural 

COMaTTIMES  we  borne  across  samples  of 
bean  meal  that  pigs  simply  will  not  cat, 
while,  of  course,  any  meal  if  stored  in  a  damp 
place  may  become  musty,  or  reaxty  if  it  contains 
oil  Sometimes  such  unpalatable  foods  can  be 
doctored  by  molasses  with  them,  but  it  is 
doubtful  If  such  tricks  pay  In  any  case,  never 
knowingly  buy  any  spoiled  food  for  your  pigs. 
No  matter  how  cheaply  it  u  offered  you. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  pig  keeping  is  why 
the  Berkshire  ptg  has  never  become  a  great 
popular  favorite  It  has  been  described  as 
the  moat  highly  developed  butcher  s  animal 
of  any  class  of  farm  livestock  and  there  la 
no  doubt  thai  a  good  strain  of  Berkshire  is 
exactly  what  we  need  for  profitable  pork  pro- 
duction If  grown  and  weaned  with  reasonable 
care,  a  Berkshire  Is  ready  to  kill  at  any  age. 
and.  what  Is  more.  R  Imparls  this  wonderful 
early  maturltv  when  crossed  with  any  other 
type  of  ptg  One  reason  why  some  plgkeepers 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  fine  old 
breed  Is  because  they  think  the  litters  tend 
to  be  small  This  may  be  true  of  some  eare- 
leaaly-bred  strains,  but  we  have  seen  herds 
with  numbers  of  Utters  running  from  nine  to 


Development  of  Sheep 
lndu*tr\  Subject  of 
Report 

To  the  Editor 

Sir.— Mr  Robert  Todd,  of  this  city,  who  la 
very  much  interested  In  the  development  of 
the  sheep  industry  in  thli  Province,  suggest- 
ed I  send  you  u  few  lines  on  the  subject- 
This  accounts  for  the  enclosure,  which  may 
be  of  Interest  to  you  and  which  Is  copy  of 
my  report  as  presented  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Columbia  Sheep  Breeders" 
Association  held  February  15  in  the  Orosvenor 
Hotel.  Vancouver.  At  tht*  meeting  I  was 
re-elected  British  Columbia  delegate  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Co-operative 
Wool  Growers  held  at  the  head  office  of  the 
organization  in  Toronto.  This  makes  ten 
successive  years  for  me  as  director  ror  British 
Columbia  and  during  which  time  I  have  been 
able  to  witness  considerable  development  in 
this  important  branch  or  provincial  agricul- 
ture 

GEORGE  C.  HAY 
Vancouver  Livestock  Exchange 


Alberta 

Southern  Alberts  Bhrep  Breeder*. 

Limited  

Bundry  Alberts 

AlberU  Sheep  Breeder*'  Associa- 
tion. Calvary 

Alberta  Provincial  Sheep  Breeder*' 
Assoc  1st  ion.  Limited 

Central  Alberts  Wool  answers'  As- 
soc tatlrtn  

Vermillion  Wool  Orowers'  Assoc  is- 
tlon   

Manitoba  and  Ss'kstchewsn — 

M  s  n  I  t  a  b  s    snd  Saskatchewan 

Branch   l. 

Southern  Soisstcnewsn  Wool 
Orowers"  Association  

British  Columbia  - 

British    Columbia    Wool  Orowcrs 

Association,  tnc  

Ontario 

Ontario  Orowtra  

Owe-too— 

Quebec  Orowe rs  ... 
Neva  Scotia 

Eastern  rfova  Scotia  Wool  Oradim 

Station.  Antutonisti 
Nora  Scotia  Wool  Growers"  Asso- 
ciation. Truro 

Prince  Idward  Island  - 

P  E  1  8heep  Breeder*  Association 
New  Brunswick  — 

New    Brunswick*  Bheep 
Association 
Sundr7  Shipment* 

Rastern  Dome* t If   

Total  net  lbs, 


About  Rabbits 

By  C.R.O. 

ANY  ol  the  most  successful  bucks  of  the 
past  show  season  will  now  be  placed  at 
public  stud,  and  It  is  possible  that  those  of 
you  readers  who  are  the  owners  of  a  good 
animal  will  be  tempted  to  offer  his  services 
lo  less  fortunate  breeders.  If  so.  you  must 
have  every  facility  for  the  rapid  conveyance 
of  stock  to  and  from  the  railway  station 
Either  you  must  live  near  a  station  or.  if  you 
are  out  in  ihe  country,  you  must  be  connected 
up  by  telephone  or  by  a  carrier  who  will  look 
after  your  Interests  and  without  delay  collect, 
end  deliver  stock  which  may  unexpectedly 
arrive.  If  you  place  dependence  on  the  tele- 
phone by  which  the  clerk  of  the  railway 
station  will  notify  you  of  the  arrival  of  live- 
stock, a  conveyance  of  some  sort  Is  necessary. 
Rabbit  boxes  of  all  shape*  and  sizes  do  not 
as  a  rule  travel  comfortably  on  even  the  lypex 
cf  carriers  fitted  to  the  frame  of  a  push 
tlcycle  A  side  car.  however,  such  as  milkmen 
use.  attached  to  a  bicycle,  is  convenient  If  the 
Journey  ll  not  a  very  long  and  hilly  one  Next 
to  this  for  cheapness  and  convenience  we  rank 
it  pony  and  cart.  A  motorcycle  outfit  we  con- 
s.der  to  be  unsuitable,  as  the  nrase  and  Jolllng 
are  apt  completely  to  upset  breeding  does. 

Having  solved  tlie  problem  of  transit  the 
next  point  Is  to  advertise  the  service*  of  the 
buck  in  as  attractive  a  manner  aa  possible. 
Most  advertisers  seem  to  content  themselves 
with  giving  merely  a  list  of  the  rabbit's  wins. 
Bo  far  as  It  goes  this  is  all  right.  But  It  rails 
far  short  of  the  information  required  by  a 
breeder  who  has  never  seen  the  buck  We 
suggest  thai  a  description  of  the  animal 
.which  in  the  case  of  a  winner  can.  If  de- 
Hred.  be  drawn  from  show  reports*  and  It* 
pedigree  extended  for  at  least  two  generation* 
will  help  breeders  to  decide  as  to  possible 
suitability  and  save  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
profitable correspondence  tn  wording  the 
stud  advertisement,  by  the  way.  you  will  be 
well  adviaad  to  add  a  clause,  to  the  effect 
that  "Every  care  will  be  taken,  but 
only  received  at  owner*  risk 
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I  By  CR.O.) 
"jpHE  moulting  season  la  not  far  ahead  and 

*  thorough,  present -time  grooming  un- 
doubtedly goes  towards  encouraging  the  quick 
moulting  that  la  so  desirable  when  once  the 
process  start*.  In  the  case  of  a  goat  thai  has 
a  longer  or  denser  coat  than  the  ordinary,  a 
well  worn  broom -head  Is  very  useful  for 
grooming  purposes,  in  adult  ion  to  the  ordinary 
dandy-brush,  and  will  remain  useful  until  the 
moult  Is  finished  with.  It  Is  from  now  on  that 
matting  of  the  coat  needs  to  be  guarded 
against,  an  unkempt  appearance  being  an  ad- 
vertisement of  neglect 

The  early  and  prolonged  spell  of  intensely 
severe  weather  lias,  tn  some  places,  seriously 
depleted  stored  food  supplies,  and  some  goat- 
keepers  may,  In  consequence,  be  wondering 
whether  to  reduce  their  stock  or  risk,  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  to  purchase  extra  food 
These  conditions,  however,  apply  all  round,  so 
that,  except  for  animals  in  full  milk,  the  de- 
mand will  be  more  or  less  slack  until  growth 
starts.  An  early  Spring  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  so  take  Ihe  risk  of  having 
to  purchase  a  little  food  rather  than  sell  too 
cheaply. 

Cocoa  nut  meal  Is  obtainable  In  some 
districts,  and  as  It  contains  a  good  amount  of 
both  carbohydrates  and  albuminoids,  it  comes 
in  useful  as  a  change  meal  where  the  animals 
seem  to  require  a  Utile  variety  It  may  be 
used  as  a  mash  ingredient  or  mixed  with  othei 
meals  that  are  fed  tn  a  dry  state  It  musl  be 
kept  quite  dry  when  in  the  store,  and  the  finer 
l'.  Is  ground,  the  better,  so  far  a*  goat*  are 
concerned. 

GqoI  Marking* 

/~\DD  goats  may  be  so  distinctively  marked 
by  nature  a*  to  be  readily  distinguish- 
able, but  with  others  it  may  be  advisable  to 
mark  In  some  manner  to  prevent  confusion  of 
identity.  The  best  permanent  method  of  mark- 
ing I*  to  tattoo  a  distinguishing  mark  Inside 
the  ear  Occasionally  goats  running  semi-wild 
are  marked  by  nicking  or  punching  the  ear. 
and  it  Is  possible,  as  with  mountain  sheep,  to 
brand  upon  the  horn.  A  non-permanent 
method  Is  to  have  the  animals  name  engraved 
upon  the  collar,  and  temporary  marking  may 
be  done  with  ochre,  a  less  vivid,  but  more 
lasting  plan.  Is  to  clip  some  simple  mark  upon 
the  coat  with  scissors. 

Complaints  have  come  to  hand  about  the 
i  ream  not  rising  on  goats  milk  properly,  and 
the  cause  of  its  reluctance  to  rise  as  It  should 
Is  that  the  cold  air  has  been  Introduced  below 
forty  degrees  Fahrenheit .  and  if  it  can  be 
kept  at  a  little  over  this  figure,  so  much  the 
better.  Real  frost  should  always  be  kept  out. 
lor  milk  freezes  about  as  readily  a*  water. 
A  hot  water  bottle  will  generally  prevent 
freed  tig  tn  a  tiny  dairy  and  emit*  no  smell 
lor  the  milk  to  pick  up. 

The  cosy  loose -box  affords  the  best  quarters 
lor  the  goat  that  kids  in  the  Winter.  So  that 
L'  your  goat  Is  on  the  point  of  kidding,  provide 
her  with  this  sort  of  quarters  if  possible.  See 
that  the  floor  is  quite  dry  and  cover  ll  well 
with  dry.  clean  straw.  Of  course,  the  animal 
should  have  the  place  to  herself  See  that 
rats  and  mice  are  kept  out.  Regulate  the 
ventilation  according  to  weather  and  wind  of 
the  moment  and  avoid  draughts. 

Keep  Goal*  Bedded 

l^EEP  goats  well  bedded  as  long  a*  the 
weather  remains  even  moderately  cold,  for 
comfort  Is  well  appreciated  by  the  animals 
With  regard  to  the  bedding  itself,  however,  a 
word  of  caution  may  be  timely  to  some,  and 
that  Is  not  to  change  over  from  long  to  short 
bedding  at  this  season  or  the  stock  may  feel 
the  change.  At  any  time,  however,  change 
may  be  made  from  short  to  long  Straw  I*,  of 
fourse.  the  Ideal  long  bedding,  but  bracken  Is 
also  very  good,  and  dry  shavings  also  make  a 
very  comfortable  and  hygienic  bed 

If  the  quarters  are  right  and  the  stock 
healthy,  goats  require  no  artificial  heat,  but  If 
they  are  Inadequately  housed  and  the  weather 
is.  for  the  time  being.  Intensely  cold,  then  a 
little  extra  warmth  may  be  quite  a  boon  to 
ihe  animal*  An  ordinary  hurricane  lamp, 
hung  Inside  the  goat  house,  will  sensibly  raise 
the  interior  temperature  If  the  ventilation  Is 
ax  It  should  be.  and  will  also  go  far  towards 
preventing  interior  dampness  The  lamp 
should  be  so  hung  aa  to  be  quite  safe,  and 
also  out  of  reach  of  the  stock 

Stored  root*  need  to  be  adequately  protected 
from  the  frost,  and  if  you  have  found  that 
the  recent  keen  frost  penetrated  In  any  degree 
to  your  store*  then  take  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity to  sort  them  over  and  to  protect  them 
afresh  in  thoroughly  reliable  manner  Small 
lot*  may  be  piled  indoors  against  an  Inner 
wall  and  well  covered  with  dry  straw  If  they 
are  against  an  outer  wall,  however,  there 
should  be  a  good  thickness  of  straw  between 
th««  root*  and  the  wall  Mangels  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  froat,  and  may  be 
spoilt  completely  by  It.  Swede*  are  the 
f rod -resisting  root* 


Parmer  A  — Have  you  finished  ploughing  'he 
ten- acre  field? 
Farmhand— Yea. 

A-Then  you  can  attend  to  the 


Pinfo  Vteftd 

DTNKS  are  perhaps  the  moat  popular  or  all 
Klging  plants,  and  the  gardener  will  be  well 
advised  to  make  free  use  of  them.  They  are 
In  themselves  very  attractive,  and  their  lax, 
spreading  cushions  of  grey  foliage  and  their 
pBOruxlon  of  white  or  pink  sweet-scented 
bloom*,  borne  over  a  long  period  make  them 
ideal  plant*  for  the  purpose.  They  have  the 
knack  of  blending  with  almost  anything,  and 
while  not  too  formal  they  never  Intrude  upon 
the  path  to  any  extent-  Added  lo  this  they 
are  of  quick  growth  and  soon  form  an  un- 
broken stretch  Even  in  the  Winter  months 
they  are  attractive,  being  evergreen. 

Next  to  pink*  one  would  suggest  thrift 
« Armeria«.  a  native  of  the  sandy  stretches  near 
the  English  coast  It  la  an  effective  edging 
though  perhaps  a  little  stiff  and  may  even 
appear  formal,  but  that  fault  may  he  over- 
looked becauee  of  it*  wealth  of  rich  MM 
pink  bloaaoms  It  la  perhaps  seen  at  ita  best 
tn  association  with  hardy  border  flowers  like 


Garden  Week  by  Week 

By  NORMAN  W.  P,  RANT.  F.R.H.S. 


DOMMTYA  coulter!,  the  California  Tree  or 
Canyon  Poppy,  is  a  mountain  plant  from 
California,  but  as  It  grows  at  high  altitudes 
It  is  no  stranger  in  snow. 

H)  Its  native  haunts  it  blooms  In  June  ana 
July,  but  in  the  garden  it  sometime*  comes 
into  bloom  earlier  and  always  blooms  later 
than  tn  the  wild  state,  showing  that  It  Ukea 
garden  conditions.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
lour  Inches  or  more  across  and  are  tilled  with 
a  mass  of  golden  e  tarn  ens  The  foliage  is 
giaucua  with  a  bluish  tinge 

When  the  plant  has  been  established  for  a 
number  of  years  It  will  grow  to  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  unless  it  gets  cut  by  frost  in  Winter. 
In  which  case  the  best  plan  1*  to  cut  It  back 
to  the  ground  and  a  wry  handsome  shrub 
will  be  the  result  In  fact,  this  is  probably 
the  best  way  of  growing  ll.  It  sends  out  suck- 
ers from  the  root  stock  so  that  in  time  it  will 
make  a  large  clump  The  best  place  for  H 
is  in  good  loam  at  the  base  of  a  south  or 
southwest  wall.  This  plant  doe*  exceedingly 
well  is  Victoria  and  Is  quite  a  garden  treasure 
if  one  has  plenty  of  room. 

According  to  Hoon 

QLD-TIMERS  believed  in  sowing  seeds 
when  the  moon  was  starting  a  new  round. 
as.it  was  supposed  to  result  tn  better  germina- 
tion and  finer  growth.  These  days  we  pay  no 
heed  to  the  moon,  but  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  T.  W.  Pocket t.  the  well-known  Aus- 
tralian raiser  of  chrysanthemums,  is  a  staunch 
believer  In  the  moon  as  a  guide.  In  a  recent 
number  of  The  Oardeners"  Chronicle,  of  Lon- 
don, he  says  he  can  prove  that  he  is  right. 
He  has  worked  on  the  old  theory  for  forty 
years  and  I*  convinced  that  not  only  Is  germi- 
nation better,  but  it  equally  applies  to  pollen- 
atuig  and  seed  production. 

He  sows  his  seeds  about  ten  dayt  before  the 
moon  is  at  its  full,  and  If  the  weather  is 
favorable  most  of  the  seed  is  up  by  the  full 
moon.  If  the  weather  is  unfavorable— he  sows 
in  August  and  September— the  seed  is  apt  to 
He  dormant  until  the  next  full  moon,  and  In 
some  instances  until  the  third  or  fourth  full 
moon.  Mr.  Pocket t  says  he  has  hardly  any 
loss  from  damping  off.  The  seed  of  rosea  ho 
finds  always  germinate  at  the  full  moon,  no 
matter  how  long  they  have  lain  dormant. 
"  He  says,  further,  that  all  flowers  carry  mors 
pollen  at  the  full  moon  than  at  any  other 
time  ond  that  bees  nre  more  active  then  It 
may  be  that  after  all  the  old  Idea  1*  correct. 
It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  our  scien- 
tific age  has  been  forced  to  admit  that  the 
old-timers  had  the  right  Idea,  even  If  they 
could  not  explain  why. 

Preserving  h'lower* 

*"pHE  conservation  of  wild  flowers  Is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  matter  which  is  In- 
teresting the  people  not  only  of  Canada  but 
rlso  of  the  United  states.  Indeed.  In  the 
latter  cuunjxy  many  of  the  States  have  put 
laws  on  their  statute  books  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  preserving  the  wild  flowers  for 
future  generations.  The  shocking  way  tn 
which  the  wild  orchids  are  torn  up  by  the 
root*  In  Victoria  in  the  Spring  I*  a  case  In 
point. 

Many  years  ago  President  Roosevelt  said 
lief  ore  the  American  Forest  Congress:  "You 
are  mighty  poor  Americana  if  your  care  ror  the 
well-being  of  this  country  is  limited  to  hoping 
that  the  well-being  will  last  out  your  own 
generation  "  It  would  seem  that  we  In  British 
Columbia  are  under  an  obligation  to  protect 
and  conserve  the  natural  beauties  of  our 
landscape  for  posterity,  Just  as  we  are  con- 
serving our  natural  resources  of  economic 
vslue 

If  we  sre  to  keep  our  wild  flowers  It  will 
be  necessary  to  prohibit  the  digging  or  wild 
plants  in  the  National  Parks  Flowers  that 
are  In  danger  or  becoming  extinct  should  be 
propagated  and  planted  In  suitable  environ- 
ment for  their  best  development  More  should 
be  taught  in  the  schools  concerning  plant 
conservation. 

Wan  Exhibition 

"THE  nurserjmen  or  British  Columbia  can 
*  co-operate  by  growing  the  best  of  the  wild 
flowers  of  the  country.  In  fsct.  some  of  them 
sre  slready  doing  thus  and  they  can  give  their 
moral  support  to  the  conservation  Idea 

In  this  connection  the  Vancouver  laland 
Horticultural  Society  is  doing  some  good  work 
in  offering  prises  for  dried  specimens  of  native 
flora.  The  Idea  of  giving  the  prises  for  the 
dried  specimens  Instead  of  for  the  cut  flower 
or  the  plant  la  to  aave  so  many  plant*  being 
dug  up  and  wasted  A  very  fine  exhibit  of 
these  dried  specimens  will  be  on  view  at  the 
Spring  flower  ».how.  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Wlllowa  on  April  2*  and  27. 

i  ohuabte  4nyu  hi 

A  NOTHER  wonderful  edging  plant  Is 
Nepet*  I  catmint  •  It  can  be  used  any- 
where that  an  edging  la  required,  in  front  of 
a  border  or  shrubbery,  at  the  foot  or  on  top  of 
a  wall,  or  In  narrow  beds  near  the  house.  In 
fart  you  cannot  put  it  out  of  place.  Its  lsv- 
ender  blossoms  lsst  a  long  lime  and  It  haa  a 
delightful  spicy  smell 

Iberia,  the  perennisl  candytuft  In  It*  various 
forms.  Alyssum,  both  the  perennial  and  an- 
nual forms  some  of  the  sedums  and  mossy 
saxifrage*  are  among  plants  which  will  make 
charming  edgings. 


Plant  Spraying 

/^HEMISTB  announce  that  insecticides  and 
fungicides  diluted  with  water  become  more 
effective  as  plant  sprays 
petroleum  is  added 


Willi*   Are  you  going  to  have 
vat-h  your  daughter  *.  wedding  present*? 

the  installment  men  will  see  to 


i 


